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< The Year 1975-1976 



Ninctm seventy-«tx marks the twentieth yea^ of operation for the 
Council on Library Resources, It seems an appropriate time to Jt- 
view'the highlights of th^past two decades, to describe current activ- 
ities in the context of the past, and to relaU those activities to the 
Council's present perception of the development of :m improved 
^ library system in the United States and abroad. 

Because it has rto interests to serve other than those of libraries, 
the Council has had a imique opportimity to view the library world 
as a whole. Its attempt to discerfi patterns and trendS, to pinpoint 
library problems through' study vid research, and to encourage the 
most promising solutions has, w^ hope, allowed it to exert some 
positive influence in library development. The Co^cil has long held 
the view that many of the needs of libraries and therefore of their 
users can best be served through the activities of a national library 
system composed of cooperating networks of various kinds and 
drawing upon centralized resources. Because of it*s flexibility and 
relative independence as a private, operating foundation, the Coun- 
cil has often been in a position* to coordinate some of these develop- 
ments, to act as a mediator or catalyst when required, and to work 
toward ensuring that emerging systems will be conipatible and con- 
tribute to an evolving national system. 

At the same time, the Council has attempted to give other 
important areas of activity the attention they deserve. Programs 
have been devised and implemented in order to increase the compe- 
tence aiid skills of librarians, to assist librsiries in better serving their 
users, and to preserve the collections, , f 

The chapters that follow will perhaps serve to measure how , 
nearly we have met our goals. 



FredC. Cole 
President 



The First Fifteen Years 



The year 1956 was a singular one in the library woftd, typifying ther 
atmosphere of conflicting hopes and doubts that characterized 
society generally during the mid-fifties. On the one hand, there was 
optimism ^jrowing out of the twin beliefs that libraries would profit 
much from the advances made in technology almost daily and that 
society was becoming increasingly conscious of thr importance of 
libraries to the nation. As evidence, one could point to the ^ctment 
on May 8, 1956, *of the library Services Act, the fint legislation pro- 
vidin^^JedenU money for librariM. Library holdings and services 
were eq>andii\g; b(>ok pt^li^hers produced more titles in the first 11 
months of 1956 than in theSntire previous year; and tht American 
Library Association's Librvy Community Proigct was well on its 
way toward the goal of determining the proper role of the public 
library in adult education.^ 

This serae of hope was counterbalanced by fears in some 
^[uartm that the new technology woul</ lessen the need for tradi- 
tional library services, if not, in fac^ replace the book. The future of 
the book had be^t hotly debated in 1955 at the 20th Annual Confer- 
ence 'of the Univeruty of Chicago Graduate Library School and in 
the succeeding literature. Indeed, it was chosen the next year as the 
subject of the seventeenth R. R. Bowker Lecture at the New York 
FHiblic Library. Despite general agreement that neither the computer 
nor microform would actually replace the book, real concern was 
voiced about the way libraries of the future would provide access to 
a gro%ving volume of information in all forms. Working in fields like 
science, where recorded knowledge was growing, at an exponential 
rate, rising numbers of patrons were'* dreating new demaiKis on 
libraries, which struggled with limited resources to satisfy them . 

The foundation fiinds then being channeled ~ into libraries 
were for the most part earmarked for the erection of buildings and 
the improvement of local or special collections, thus failing to 
atuck the major sfources'of difficulty. Although the average cost 
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of ptptfboui^boobhAd dro|^ to 2S< ptr vdumc, thccott of tht 
hiiitftKnmd book nq^ 
w of catdosios, h^urii^ maintaining^ pmerving. and drculatins it 
wai btginnini^tKt ria» that would iticJi cytn graattr hd^tt in the 
tixtin and tfvwtiH. Confronltd with incra^^ 
agM, and outda^ kmiklingt and iMPOc^dur^, Ubrariu wtrt falling 
far short of Ihdr own goah/lM wdl ai.^ tht cxptcUtioM pf 

- uacit; Thrnaf^cdtange was apparcrtt; in the words of th« Bovvktr 
> kctiim; 'TwIpi,.^^ has the future prmnttd the certainty of so 

great a dufnge coupM With so iireat an 
■ • * • * 

Ford fhia, iheii, was the diinate whdn, on September IS, 1956, the Foid 
EslaMlshM ' Foundation announced t^ establishment ofthe Coundl on library 
CUl . Resouim, Inc. (dk), widi'an initio 
ti^ oif the need for aiich 
/ was dne residt of a study begun two 
dation ih order'tolietfen^faie the mb^ useful kind of aid iicouM pro- 
vide for librariHj. Tkie immiry culqUMted in two day-long mecdngs 
' it the Folger Shalcespeare 50 librafiani, scholars, and 

.university adSmxUstratbrs coriiddered thf problems libraries'and > 
thc;.tt)cans for sblving them. V 

bn tl^ basis of the recommendations *^of the 
" underscorHl by its own investigations, the'foundatioti conchn^ed 
that it could best help librades through sponsorship of ah indbpot- 
dent^ nonprofit organization under disttiig(|[ished leadership/ pre* ' 
paired to address itself exdu^^i^ly to tibrary problem 
' long period of time^Frcc to ran^ widely tlvough research andk 
development in all fields, this organization would^Kxdenitc library 
* . development by^ encouraging and coordinating new attacks (in th^ 
: traditional problems. Its. most valuable characteristic would be its" 
flexibility; its charge, ""broad enough to cover any eventuality. It . 
would exist "for the purpose.of aiding in the solution of the problems^ 
' \ oi libraries generally and c.f research libraries in particular^ conduct* , 
ing research in, 'developing and demonstrating new (jpehniques and 

- methods, and disseminating through any medium the results theredf^^. 
and for making grants to other institutions. and persons for such 
purposes; and f or pf^iviUing leadership, and, wherever appropriate; 
coordination of effort^ (1) to develop the resoiutres and*i^rvices o( 

^ libraries and (2) to improve relations between American and foreign 
libraries and archives."* Thus the^ Council on Library Resources 
xamc injto being, with former Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress 
Vemcr W. Clapp as its president. * 

The problems were great; the fimdi,- limited. From the outset, 

rit was apparent that no organization, no .matter how great its re- 
sources, could begin to correct the maijyj irwdequacies of individual 
libraries. Jt therefor^ became the Councili poficy tp provklc support 
only forj»rograms that might contribute to splving the p/oblems of 
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Ubrarks in general rather than in ■pcdfic, locMl tcmu . Since all issues 
could not be attacked'simultaneously, the Couiudl developed a kind ^ 
of priority listing of target iBvas. This has changed from time to time 
as some problems were solvM aAd others emerged. In its 20-year 
history— a period during whicR liftnual library and information costs^ *"^ ' 
(exclusive ol1)uildings) increased from>the millions to the billions — 
the' Council received $29 million in grants from the Ford Foundation 
to assist in its efforts. 

The Early year^ 

Of all the^ problems fac^ libraries in the nud-fifties, perhaps the 
greatest cause of concern was the ditficult^encountered in att^p^s 
to idapt new technologies eff^ively to library needs. Indei^, a 
central conclusion of the Folger conference discussion was " . . that 
libraries, though suffering from all the effects of a machine age, have * 
gained disproportionately little benefit from it; that becau^ librarji,es 
do not* in many' cases provide a market large enough to stimulate the 
supply of Ipedal equipment for. their particular needs, many poten- ^ 
tially applicable deyelopments in sd^ce and technology have not 
been brought tolibrary tasks.''* 

Thus the Council's first priq^ty seemed clear, and diuing its- - 
first ten years attention was focused primarily "on the exploration of 
technological means to solve problems that confront libraries in their " 
service to scholarship and research."' Pasic research, characterized 
by a fresh look at the processes of distribution, organization, stor-. 
age^ and communication o^ know ledge as these affect libraries, was*' 
seen as the key to resolving these problems. The Council launched its 
effort by probing into the ihree areas that seem%d most crucial to the 
library's capability-jpf providing information and knowledge to a 
reader: bibliogjtraphic access, physical access, and administrative ^ 
arrangements. , « 

The Council's efforts to iiflprove bibliographic access to library 
'materials resulted in several remarkable achievements it\ the first 
decade. They included the publication of certalh bibliographic toohf 
of national significance, among them the third edition of the Unidn 
List of Seriab (New York, 1965),. The National Umoh Catalog of 
Manu^ript Collections (WashingtofC 1962-), a Library of Congress 
'^classification scheme for Anglo-American law. materials, and Choice 
(Chicago, 1964-), a current book-selection guide for college and uni- 
versity libraries, ^ch of these publications allowed librarians , 
throughout the United States to guide patrons to requested resources 
tnore easily and more quickly than ever before. ^ 

Several seminal studies in the application of computer technol- 
ogy )b bibliographic processes were undertaken. The National 
Library of Medicine (NLM) reccfved the first grant for this purpose • 
when, in 1^153, ^t sought to improve through mechanization the pr<^ 

t 

10 - K , • • . , 

♦Leon Carnoviky, '.CL-Rr," Library Journal Bt(\9t\):in<>. 
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duction of its Currtnt List pf Medical Literature (Washington; 1941- 
1959), then the worid'i Urgett service (in tenns of ^quantity of mate-' 
rial indexed) for the literature of a special sub)ect. Retitled Index 
fAedicus (Washington, 19A0-). the resulting publication grew even-, 
tually into MEDLARS (Medical Literature Ahalysis and Retrieval 
System), one of the best known computer-supported information ^ 
systems of the' jpresent day, now utilized by medical researchen 
throughout the world. • ^ 

Another early grant went to the Library of Congress (LC) for a 
study to determine the feasibility of applying automated techniques 
to LG operations. Following the 1963 publication of Automation and 
' the Uhrary of Congress., m second, mpr^ finite, study was comihis- 
sioned, thisStae 4|ealing'*with possible methods of converting the 
daU printed onH^C catalog cards to macliinc-readable form.* A con- 
versi^ of this sort would enable tfie Library«to supply these records 
y f on magnetic tap^ to many libraries where they eould te used to 
support the production of such widely used items as catalog cards, 
book catalogs, and bibliographies.. The two studies and several con- . 
, ferences signaled LC's moVe toward automation of iU system and4he 

constiliction of an automated national data base. ^ • 

A differtnt kind of effprt to improve bibliographic access also 

took place diihng those early years. In 195»-59, LOand a group of 
* publishers were supported by CLR In a cooperative experiment to 

print cataloging information in the book itself. Although the "cata- 
loglng-ln-source" project was discontinued by LC because of cost 
factors and technical problems. It provided valuable experience upon 
which a successful attempt was built over a decade later. Other early 
CLR-supported projects involved the use of .computer techniques to 
improve access to legal materials, the development of cataloging 
rules for books In exotic languages, and the first steps toward achiev- 
ing intematlorul a^eements on basic cataloging rules. 

Intemallonal the Council's interest In international activities dates from its first 
Access yeaSjof operation, when. In June 1957, rf. CLR grant allowed the 
American Library Association to send a reprfsei>tatlve to an impor- 
tant cataloging conference in j^Obeck, Cenhany/ Programs to pro- 
mote ihtematlonal agreemfhtf ini^oging practice have continued 
to take'up a substantial portion of Cou<Kll tlm^ and funds, for these 
' agreements proyide great benefit to libraries all over (he world. The 

major breakthroughs in reaching agreements have occurred through 
the efforts of the International Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA). 

IFLA had already been working toward the coordination of 
cataloging4)ractices when the Council In 1955 provided the organiza- 
tion with funds to plan the 1961 Paris International Conference on 
Cataloguing Principles, which was. supported by a later Council 
grant. With more than 200 participants arid observers, the Paris con- 

• •Cllbwl W. ICli^'tt il , Ajt^mMtion and th* Libtmry of CongrtM. (WMhlnfUm: Ubrary'ol 

Congmt, IHSh Uwnw P BwckUnd, Tht Htcording of Llbrorv of Con^rm. BiMiotrmf^if D*M in 
M^M<»w form, f»vlMd, rW*ihlntlo«; Cmiftcd o« UW«fV llwmiiWi. l^ 
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ftrtnce mulled in tubsUntUl agreements among nations in'arf area 
where accdrd had prevfously seemed almost impossible. 

Other library organiiatioitt were also attempting to rvach 
agreements that wMd allow for greater international understand- 
if^. A series of grants to the Music Library Association allowed that 
organiiation to sendi a key rcpresehtative to participate in the delib- 
erations of the International Cataloging Code Comm^fsion of the 
International AsMKiation of Music Libraries. The commission's 
discussions resulted in the approval in 1965 of international rules for 
the full cataloging of music. Other grants supported the preparation 
of a standanilist of subject headings in Spanish fo^the use of Latin 
American libraries and the iridusion of orientalist librarians in two 
important intt^tional scholariy congresses held in 1967 and 1971. 

JMakii^ library and archival materials more accessible on a' 
wo^ld-wifde basis^^was the focus of other CLR grantv in the early 
years. A series of awards supported the Ripertoirt IntemeUioml tU$ 
Sources Musicales (Munich, I960-), a )oint venture of the Inter- 
national Association of Music Libraries gpd the international Musi- 
cological Society. Projected to appear in 30 volumes, 18 of which 
have been published, the IUp0rioir§> will inventory the sources htU 
aU over the wbrld for the history of music to 1800. . 

The Association for Asian Studies received CLR funds in 1965 
for the development of a Chinese Materiab and Research Aidn Ser-^ 
vice Center in Taipei, Taiwan. On the other side of the worlds 
Council grants in 1962 and 1967' made it possible for distinguished 
American librarians to conduct surveys and make recommendations 
relating to the development of research collections in Canadian ^ 
. universities. * 



Physical Improvement of bibliographic access to materials meant that library 
Access users could more easily identify the books^ Journals, and other 

souroo that woukl be useful for their work. Rnding that a book has 
been published Is of little value, however. If the work is physkally 
4paccessible. It may only have been published abroad, for example, 
and thus be difficult for a local library to purchase. Or it may be an 
oMer woiil that has literally crumbled into dust. 

Of equal importance in the Council's scheme of priorities, 
then, was concern for the implement of physical access to library 
resources. Proikts involving lft>rary use of photocopies and mkro- 
forms, the preservation of library and archival materiab, and the 
devekipment of mechankal devkes to aki in library rssearch were 
actively supported. i ^ 



Prsssrvation 
Acthfities 



One of the Council's first grants in the importaht area of preserva- 
tion went to V\nillAm J. Barrow, an expert in the history aiWi tech- 
nology of inks and papers, for systematk research into the causes 
of paper deterioratkm and how it codd be econonUcally halted 
or delayed. Subsequ^t investigatkms by Barrow and the staff of 
the W. J. Barrow Laboratory, )nc., established by Barrow and CLR 
bi 1961, resulted in specifications for permanent and durable paper. 
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now commerciaUy available from •everal milU. Other studiei.carried 
out by Barrow during the fifiKfccade of CouncU support concemad 

the phyrical characterirtict of catalog cards, book-binding adhenves, 
and performance staadards for library bindings. 

A series of CLR grants began in 1961 to support studies con- 
ducted under the«aegU of the As«)ciation of Research Ubranes, 
resulting ii> a national plan for the preservation of deteriorattag 
research library materials. Among other recommendations, the plan 
called for a pUot preservation project at the Ubrary of Confess to 
investigate procedural problems associated with a scheme to lalvage 
LCs '^ritUe^ts." Funded by CLR, the project^me to a success- 
ful conclusion in 1969. Today, the Ubrary's extenslvermiaofUming 
program for brittle books U supported by appropriated funds. / 

Two important acquisitions programs 'affecting "U""*^" °^ 
Ubraries-the Univftsal Serials and Book Exchange (USBE) and the 

' Farmington Plan-received Coundl aid in the early y^-/?"^. 
in 1948 USBE serves as a center for the exchange among libraries ot 
duplicates of books and periodicals having potential value for re- 

. ,earch but insufficient market value to attract dealers. Coundl grants 
in 1957 and 1971 ei^bled USBE to study its operations and proce- 
dures and explore possibQities for future expansion ind financing, • 
The Farmingtort Plan also started in 1948 wh^i some 60 American 
libraries began to share responsibility for the acquisiHon of foreign 
publications in certain subject fields. Over the years the CouncU has 
supported several evaluative studies of the plan ahd its successor, 
the PubUc Law 480 Program. Administered by the Ubraiy of Con- 
gress the P.L. 480 Program, now known as the Special Foreign Cur- 
rencT^ Program, has acquired nearly 20,000,000 foreign pubUcations 

for its participants since 1961, when '>«8»"-' 

The Council has always been concerned with the need for reducing 
unit costs of library operations. From the first, one of the most allur- 
ing possibUities for this was through the use of microforms, both for 
preservation of deteriorating resources and as a means of low-cost 
publication and storage. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, the Coun- 
cil moved on' many fronts to overcome the disadvantages of micro- 
film, at that time the most prevalenf type of microform ujed. Atten- 
tion centered on the equipment)used to read microfilm, but it sodh 
became apparent that some of its limitations were only partially 
amenable to remedy. In one such project, the Council conducted a 
concentrated research and development effort aimed at producmg 
inexpensive, hand-held viewing device, that would a»ow readers to 
. use microfilm almost as easily and oleasurably as books. In the end, 
none of the readers produced wiTcompletely 
ever, each effort added to the store of knowledgelrom which later 
equipment designers worked. • 

" ^Ts. Ub,.ry o( Cong.-., «.port ol th. Ubr.rlan of Con,r.- /<" «" '''«••' 

Ef«<(nf ;un«JO. 1975, (W»«hln»lo»i, l»76),p. 16. 
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Examplts of proto- 
type equipment ifor 
library use dcvel- \ 
opcdwtthCLR 
..support in the 1960i: 
* Top left: 
A^^icholar's cam- 
era/' intended to 
allow retearcher».to 
> copy documents, 
catalog cards, etc., 
in libraries that 
lacked photocopy 
facilities. 




Top right: 
A portable microform projector 
' that weighs only 3 pounds. 




Lower left: 
The Minimatrex 
reader was part of 
an experimental 
Information storage 
and retrieval system 
based on coordinate 
indexing methods. 




Lower right :\ A hand-held microform viewing 
device composed of a compound microscope 
with detachaU^e folding plastic bai 

The Council also funded 5ev^ru\ attempts to develop proto- 
type microcopying equipment, amon^ tnem a microfiche camera, an 
automatic book cradle/page turner,/ a ibw-cost microfilm reader- 
printer^ and a high -density, direct-aocess photostorage and retrieval 
syitem. The latter consisted of anr el^tromechanical device that 
could store a million pages in microform in a cubic fo«t of space and 
could find and display or reenlarge any on^ of them In seconds. Be- 
cause it could serve only one user at a time, it provod to be too ex- 
pensive for practical application. 

Another area of interest was the possibility bf using inicro-^ 
forms to make research materials nriore readily available to the {iser. 
One of CLR's early grants was for Experimental miclropublication of 
the scientific journal Wildlife Diseitse (Washington/ 1959-). A 1961 
study on the bibliographical control of microform, sponsored by 
the Association of Research Libraries and supported by the Council, 
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led to a iwision of th« rules for cataloging nuaofornu 
the way to other developments, including the esUblishn^t in 1965 
at the Library of Congress of the National Register of Microform 
fAasters (Washington/ 1966-). This publication provides a central 
ikiiurce of inf ormarion on the exii^tence and locaHon of masters from 
Wuch duplicates can be made. Further, to help librarians deal 
the growing amount of equipment associated with microforntf, the ^ 
Council subridized the fiwt edirion of the National Microfilm Asso- 
dation's Gwuie to Microreproduction Equipment (Annapol^, Md., 
vl959), which has long since bifccomcseU-^jpporti^ ^ " 

The Council also pursiied the development of other kinds of ; 
equipmAt and processes for copying and reproducing documents. 
I The need for an econorfiical nlcaM to duplicate catalog cards caused 
' the CIpuncil eight times in the early years li« attempt the^elopriient 
of pfbtotype equipment fot this purpose. Generally the pi:otptypes ^ 
met some but Hbt all of the needs. Two attempts to construct 
cameras that WQuld allow scholars to record pages quickly and easily 
"m libraries laclUng copying machines were not completely sa^ac- 
tpr^Tsevcral ^lora'tiops in the use of television and telefacsimile , 
transihission were also undertaken. While much was learned from 
each attempt, technical difficulties combined in some casei with , 
high costs to preclude widespread adoption of the equipment by 
libraries. 

Perhaps the most eff ecrive and long-lastijig Council-supported proj- 
ect to deal with the problem of physical access Was the Library Tech- 
nology Program. After assisting the American Ubrary Association 
(ALA) with a feasibUity ?tudy, OA made a grant in 1958 for the . 
establishment of an ALA unit ci^ed the Ubrary Technology Project 
(LTP) .» Itejmrpose was to collect anrfcUssenunate to the Hilary pro- 
fession information and guidance concerning the 
techniq^^ and machines in libraries. V fSi* . 

Projects undertaken by LTP have been as numerous and varied 
as the needs of libraries, ranginj^ f rom^ the investigation of bopj^ 
truck casters to an examination of carpet "underlays. The emphasts* 
has been on the practical, providing information about the things 
that consume a- large share of the library budget— chairs, desks, 
photocopy machines, electric typewriters, shelving, and the like. 
Bttides tesring comnicrcially available products, LTP has itself^ 
sponsored and guided the development of needed new equipment, 
such as the Se-Lin labeling system which produces long-lasting, 
tight-sticking labels and applies them to the spmes 6f books. 

In addirion to books on many aspects of library technology, 
LTP has since 1965 issued Library Technology Reports, a loose-leaf 
publication containing the results of LTP testing programs. App«^- 
ing^now as a bound quarterly with an annual microform cumulation, 
Library Technology Reports continues to provide authoritative con- 
sumer information on library equipment, systems, and supplies. 



Ml:29-31; 111:36-39 and tubacquAni annual raportt. 
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CUR grants (ncariy^ million 
establish and maintain the LTP in 
squrce of technical information upon 
By 1966, less than half Its support 
Council funds were nO longer l^iu^red 
penses, althpuigh graiits are still 
projects. 



l2 years) encouraged ALA to 
to fill thetieed for a centra} 
which all libraries could draw, 
from the Council; by 1971* 
for general operating ex- 
oxa^onally made for spedivc 
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Administrative arrangements in libraries, 
the design of buildings, the training 
opment sources/of financial suppor t 
category of grants during the Council 
sibie cooperati^ acquisition ^arrangements 
undertaken during this period. A 
^ libraries led. to the establishment in 

' Federal Obn^ Committee. Handbojoks 
pUnning academic ancl research 

"with Council help.' Further, CLR 
the American Library Association of 
Ameriean Library Laws (Chicago, 
possible the publication of a later 
of this revolyiiig fund is ^e first su] 
Two major 'surveys had, far- 
with the American Library 
Small Ubraries Project, designed to 
tices and techniques to tide needs of \ 
10,0Q0 or fewer personsi. ALA issued 
subsequently used by many small 
Canada." In 1962, a survey of state 
The published rc^rt, American Stfit r 
credited with having an immediate 
ment^of new state archival progrants. 
tion, administration, and fundiAgof 



Libra'ry 
Statistics 



Association 



library 
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including ^ch elements as 
organization of staff, devel-^ 
etc., ma(£l up the third major 
s Qrst ten years. Studiesiof pos- 

in several region 
CLR-funded study of 
1965 of the govemme 
9n data processing ; 
buildings were piifj 
su^»port led to the pubticati 
the 1,559-page third editi^ 
. Proceeds fa>m its sale i 
edition. The most recei^ pirodu^ 
pplement to the fou^ edition.^' 
caching results. Ii^^ogperation 
the Coundiisupported a 
ta^or new administr^itivc prac- 
iBraries serving cpnmiunities of 
a, series of 16'manu«s that were 
lil^taries in the lJI^ted States and 
archival programs was begun. 
Arcitrioes (Chicagd, 1964), was 
catalytic effett on the develop- 
and on the improved organiza- 
i>thers. 



In the late ^950s, libraries experienced great difBcfulty in assessing 
their progress because of the incompatibility of library statistics. 
Although 'by.1961 there were 156 nujor rcSfturing statistical surveys 
^ in the Uiiited States, their lack of ajgreement on defiiutions of the 
most fundamental terms—a book, | library use, reference service, 
etc. --made them impossible to iise'^for comparative purposes. Shar- 
ing the /concern felt by major librarj/ an9 standards organizations^ 
CLR contributed funds for partial support of ^ study to. develop 
standardized practices and terminology. The result was the publica- 
tion bV ALA of Library Statistics: A riandbook.of Concepts, Defini- 
'tionsJan4 Termfno/ogy (Chicago, j 1966), still used 'fay statistics 



^t(6btti M. Hayn pnd Jpwph Bfckrr. Handhpok of DaU thvctuing for Uhnrin.^ 2d cd.. 
(Lot WngtlM: McMlIc. 1974); Keyn p. Mclc«|/. PUmtHnt Ac»dtmk miid fUtMnh- Library Bidtding^, 

(New/Yofl^t McCfiw Hill, 1965). . ' ^ ' A - ■ ' 
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gathilHrig agencies today. The Council has also encouraged the de- 
velopment of international standards in the,area of statistics through 
support for a series of meetings and conferences on the topic. ^ 

At the c!onclusion of its first ten yea^, the Council^dertook a 
simimary of iVs endeavors and in its 10th Annual Report listed both 
projects and resulting publications. Approximately $8.5 million, had 
been expended for 346 grants. With the publication of the King 
report on automating the Library of Congress ((jited earlier), the goal 
of adapting the techniques of automation to library use seemed/with- 
in reach.' ^ * a 

Transitional Years / 

, A shift iprpriorities took place during the opening years of th^ Coun- 
cil's ^ond decade, resulting from a combination of factors^ It had 
become dear that the size of investment necessary to develop mar- 
ketable equipment was beyond (he capacity of an organization i^dth 
limited funds and unlimited Responsibilities to libraries. Fortunately, 
/^^t^about this time commercial enterprise^ became interested in the 
^y^tential of the library market, particularly in the area of micro- 
forms, and began research and development projects of their own. 
The Council could now shift its attention and energies to such pthes 
iictivities as . 

• strengthenitig the management skills of the administrators of 
large research libraries, whose predicted exponential growth 

^ had transformed them into large bureaucracies with budgets 
in the liullions; . 

• development of creative progxa^ to meet the ^ changing re- 
quirements of library users^ 

• responding to new pattejTM of education "predicated on con- 
* cepts of lifetime learn|i% and erilargiitg the role of the public 

library as a peopfe's^iuversity. - , 

At about^the same time, a shift also occurred in the administration 
of CLR: upon Mr., Clapp's retirement in 1968, Fred C. Cole became 
its second president. ^ 

Automation One important area has remained a priority of the Council from its' 
. - inception— the application of^ computer and related technology to 
' library proceraes. In additioiirto the work at the National Ubrary.of 
Medicine cited earlier in this report, CLR f\mded innovative projects 
in automatic indexing, searchii\g^iaw by computer, computerized 
^ maintenance of serials records, research into the library of the future, 
computer-controlled typographic composition, optical scanning, 
and many others. With the development of NLM's MEDLARS, com- 
puters acquired the ability to handle bibliographic information more 
^ effectively. They now could command lower- as -well as upper-case 

type, diacritical as well as Arabic numerals, and non-Latin as w^ as 
Roman characters. 
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MARC Then in 1968, an important event occurred that opened the door to 
real change: with doimcil aid the MARC (Machine-Readable Cata- 
loging) pilot project was undertaken by Uie Library of Congress." 

From 1^1 to 1968, the Council ''expended over a quarter of 
a million dollars to iqiplement the development of MARC at LC. 
Through the distribution of MARC magnetic tapes containing offi- 
* ciH^LC cataloging data, librs^es even 3t great distances could cut 

costs in two ways: firsts by reducing, th^ amoiint of original catalog- 
ing, much otjt duplicating LC's wprk, that had formerly been re- 
quired; second, by using the MARC tapes in local compute facilities 
to produce catalog cards, hook catalogs, reading lists, and the like. 
The structure of the MARC format .was accepted as a national and 
international standard, in 1971 by the American National Standards 
Institute and in 1973 by the International Standards prganization. 
Thus MARC could provide what had heretofore been lacking, a 
standard method for the transmission of bibliographic data on mag- 
.'^r' netictape. ' ' ^ \ 

Witfi the development of the MARC format' came an aib)in- 
danc/of activity in the field bf automation. For the first time i^ was 
possible *to tjiink in terms of the cooperative creation of a natibnal 
data base, one that could be shared by libraries across the U.S. j 
way that sharing should be organized became an almost immetfiate 
» concern) for machine-readable bibliographic data bases be^anl to 

^ develop independently and almost simultaneously throughout the 

country,. with littleor no official guidance. 



RECON The first steps toward a national data base evolved ^from MARC < 
were taken at the Library of Congress. Although MARC was I 
ning to build a data base, it contained only current English lingua 
books cataloged after the system was created; the data base coul^ 
not be regarded as complete unless it included records for books i 
other languages and for books cataloged prior to MARC's appear^ 
^dtice. Accordingly, in 1969 LC embarked on a pilot project to experi4 
-^[ment with the conversion of those earlier, or retrospective, titles to| 
machine-readable form.^' The RECON (Rl^trospective CONversion^. 
of catalog records) project was supported by CLR, with additional 1 
funding from'LC and the Office of Education. RECON demonstrated \ 
the technical feasibility and established' the unit costs of various 
approadies to a. full-scale retrospective conversion project at the 
Library of Congress, tn light of its other obligations, however, t(^e 
Ubrary concluded that large-scale conversion would be too costly in 
terms ojf staff, space, and fundis to undertake without massive out- 
side su{ >port, and the project was discontinued. The published results 
of the pilot proj^t have been useful, however, as other agencies 
have bi sun to convert their records to machine-readable form. 



" For ■ documented hlaiory <A MAKC and RECON. comull: Hcnrictlc D. A^Hin. MARC tt» 
HiMtory md ImpUcatioru (Wathlriglon: Ubrjuy ol CongrtM. 197S). Alid X:41'42 and Mjbwqucnt 
«finiMlr«p3f1a. ' 
. '•XIII:l4r-l7; XIV:22;XV:22-23; XVII:II-I2. 
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At the same time, work started on th^ development of a coordinated 
national apfproich to the bibliographic control of serials, generally 
defined as items published on a regular, continuing basis in num- 
bered volumes &d issues. Under contract to the Joint Committee on 
the Union List of Seriab, the Library of Congress in 196Zbegan work / 
on a project (funded in part by CLR)>> build a national data bank,0f 
machine^eadable information on all serial publications.^^ This 
proved to be too massive an undertaking at the time, so a sctond 
project was conceived, this time to be carried on, initially at least 
outside of the Library of Congress. It% purpose was to experiment 
with machine-readable bibliographic daU on selected seriak held by 
the three national libraries (Library of Congress, National Library of 
Medicine, and the National Agricultural Library). Pro)ect* planners 
ho^cd to learn as much as possible about the problems involvecl, Ig}^ 
build files, and to establish techniques and procedures under which a 
national serials program could later be built.. The Association of 
Research Libraries was designated the executive agent for the project, 
under the aegis of the National Libraries Task Force, which included 
on its staff -two Council employe^. With the successful conclusion of 
this pi^o|ect, in 1972 the National Serials Data Prograin moved back 
to the Library of Congress as a^ official 'unit of the Processing De- 
partment. # • ' • 

■ f : . . . 

By 1967, the Council was. allocating more of its funds to projecu in 
automation and national library services than to any other program 
category, a reflection not only of the Council's concern and continu 
ing interest, but of the expensie of research and development in tlie 
area. Efforts to apply new thinking to computer technology and^ 
organization continued— at the Library of Congress and elsewheor.^. 
Two studies at LC explored the possibility <^ automating the files in 
. the Archive of Folk Song and the feasibility of o'btaining automated 
control of thematic map collections. Work on a manual of systems 
design for librarians began and in 1967 the new Journal of Library 
Automation received support. CLR made awards for projeilils oxs the 
computer indexing of archival collections and the development of a 
computer classification scheme for slides. > 

Perhaps the most important venture in> library cooperation during 
ti^ period, and the first to explore' the application of MARC tapes 
for the purpose; occurred in New England. In 1966, CLR made the 
first of a Series of grantiLto the New Ehgland Board of Higher Educa- 
'tion for its New England Library Information Network (NELINET).- 
By 1970, NELINET had developed the capability of producing, on 
demand from subscribing libraries, s^ts of catalog cards (with a 
local caU number option), spine labels, and book pocket labels for 
books whose titles wen included in the MARC tapes. NELINET con- 
tinues to be an important part of library operations in the New 
England states. / > 




"Xua*-iSi xn.ii-iii xvia-n, xvhior:!: xviiao. 
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Project Project Ihtrex^at the Massachusetts Institute bf I'ci^ology was 
, Intrex' anc^her major effort of the transitional years." The goal of the i^roj- 
l^ct, which received its funding initially frdm.the National Science 
Foundation and others as Well as from CLR, was to develop a pos- 
sible configuration for the technical library of the future. During the 
five years of Council support, a system was built that drew together 
the capabilities of the computer, television, and microform lechnbl- 
ogy . The costs were high, however, and in the ^d it was determined 
that the Intrex system was not economically feasible for most 
libraries at that time. ^ 

/ In order to demonstrarte the application of the Intrex system in 
^ a library setting, the Council provided additional funds for a model 

uiiit in the M.l.J. engineering library that offered a variety of tfech- 
niques to assist users. Several of the model library's activities have 
' been of benefit to academic libraries in general, notably j^int-of -use. 

' instruction— packaged programs of audiovisual materials to assist 
the patron in the use of specialized library tools at the point at which 
he needs to use them— and "Library Pathfinders,'^ single sheet guides , 
to published information in specif ic! subject area^ i 

the rapid advance of computer technology also affected other 
areas of Xloiincil concern. For e^Cample, in 1956 computers and 
microfilm were looked to as prime but separate paths to solutions of 
library problems. Now, recent projects using computer output 
microfilm (COM) have shown that combining the two technologies 
can have beneficial results. In the area of management, the need to^ 
incorporate computer technology smoothly into library systems has 
added to th^ complexities of library administratiort, increasing the 
requirement for hi^ly trained personnel and for a fresh look at the 
applicability of current management theories to Horary problem* 
Further, while providing new tools for library users, the comptitcr 
* has at the same time highlighted the import^ce of a new assessment 
of library services and their organization. ^'Finally, the impact of com- 
puter technology jquickly crossed national boundaries to become an 
equal force in international terms, making it, dear that the spme 
requirements exist for standards and compatible systems on an inter- 
national as onp national basis. 



Agenda, 
for the * 
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» Experience gaiil^d b/ Council ^taffin monitoring these and other 
projects enabled the Council to state in its 14th Annual Report (1970) 
its perception of the requirements for the development of a national 
library systenv, along with a view of how that development should 
proceed. This statement established the Coimdl's enLuyed sdione 
of priorities for the seventies. The new agenda provkles a useful 
organi^tion -for* a discussion of the Coundl's current prograAi/ 
which will be viewed in the context of developments of the aevcntlet. 
Enuring fiscal 1976, JO projects were active. New grants and feUow- 
shi'ps amounting to $1,148,011 were awarded, and the Coundl board 
authorized an additional $778,673 forXouncil-administercd awards 
and project costs. 

'*XI:U*15aRd •ubwqurnt annual report!. 
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Automation 
and National . 
Library Serviced 



CLR's 14fH Annual Report projected a future world in which the 
ynitec) States would have "a single national library system wherein 
the^optimal degree of centralization insured the optimal use of 
sources to provide the best possible services to library clientele." In 
this syst^ cataloging would be handled at a . central source, as 
would procurement of materials; thus ail libraries wptild share in the 
timely receipt of catadoging records as well as books and other U- 
brary materials. There would be a single national data base in ma- 
chine-readable form encompassing all types of library materials and 
^ representing the cpmbined holdings of all libraries. Finally, the assets 
of this rational system would be freely availal^le to all libraries and 
their uscn through a vast coordinated communications network. 

National The repont recognized the realities of the situation, however, realities . 
Library that still apply today. Not only are the large sums of money required 
Services ^for such a system unavailable, but in the U.S. a completely cen^- 
ized system is not feasible,^ politically or otherwise/ Nevertheless, in 
1970 some , of the elements that seemed to presage a national library 
^ system were evident. For one thing, the development of MARC 
' appeared to point the way to the growth of a national data baie of 
records for books, or inonographs. Woiic was progresiing toward 
creating a similar data bas^ for serials. Movement toward the provi* 
siq^ of national library services-^services performed by central 
. sources and ava^le to all libraries \h the country— haid. clearly 
^ begun, and^ in the sbc years since, has taken a quantum leap. 
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With national Ubnry tcnrto, Ul)t^^ 
^idcal p roccw li ^ coakt by eliminating the need for each library to du- ^ 
' plkstfe the efforts of obm, a wasteful procedtm 

wdl as money vV^i^ ^ devdopment of a national daU base, li- 
bnries could draw necessary bibliographic information from a cen- 
tral souice without.rcpca^ the effort invoked in producing it. This , 
data bm would be the foundation of a system of national bibllo- 
^graphic control defined as a c6herent effort/ coordinated at the 
national level, that would mardial all the natioti's complementary 
letouices and capabilities to provide compfdiensive control over 
' ^ cadi UbUographic itdn (book, journal, etc.) ind disseminate cffec- 
thrriy tc^tbe usernthe products and services tnade posstble^by that 

cohtxtd. / ' , 

The Ubniry> of Congress, with items in its collections humm- 
ing in the millions and both its cataloging daU and format accept 
as ie /octo standards, has long been in the Council'8|view the key 
node in arfy national system qf bibliographk control. The firrt public 
faidkation that the Library saw itself as the logical agency to serve as ^ 
the national bibliogr^>hk: center and was ready' to assume those 
. . hmctions occurred at a June 1975 meeting of the Council for Com- 
putCTized library Networks. 'The Library's role," as described by , 
William' r. Welsh, now Deputy Librarian of Congress, "... is to 
devek>p anckmaintain standard bibliographic devices that will pro- 
mote consist^c:}^ in decentralized input to a comprehensive national 
daUbase."" . . , * 

A National In 1972, an important step in the devdopmenl of a national sdrials 
Data'base program look place. With fupport from the three national libraries 
forSerials and the Coundl, the National Serials DaU Program was madfe a 



separate entity within the Library of Congress." Its main goal was to 
develop a national machine-r«a4^1e bibliographic dau'base for 
serials that would uniquely identity each title, supply important 
catidoging information tQi#U libraries, and permit the uniform trans- 
fer of dat^ on serials. 

Because its work was limited to the files of the three national 
Kbrarjes, it soon became apparent that the program coulS not bulM a 
national serials daU base fast enough to satisfy the requirennents of 
all libraries, especially as to retrospective records. A reasonable solu- 
tion seemed to be to make use of the resources and efforts of othen 
outskle of the government to construct the needed comprehensive 
database. , . • 



CCmSER Thus, a cooperative file-building fifort was initiated and entitled the 



Convereion of Serials (CONSE^l) Project." Recognizing the dual 
need for a formal entity to administer the program and for the man- 
agement to leskle outskle of the administrative structure of the par- 
tkripants, the Council agrefd to fund and manage CONSER in the 

^yir^ry o/ Confftfi hformatiofi BulUtin J4Uu» 27. 197S)!267. A mow cOmpUto lUlttMnl 
h cofiU^Mdin: AModatton oi Rmunh Vbnhm. Tht Ubmr^ of Congrm at th» Naiio^f BiMto- 





iniliai phapet. In I>cccinber 1974, GLR iigiied a contract With the 
Ohio G)lk8e Library Center iOOCC) for the uw (tf ita cotn put gr 
faclfitiea. The Library of Congra4, the National Library of Canada, 
and the IJnivcrilty of Minneaou if^ their * 
files available at the initial daU baic. Nine other Ubrarka cuWidy^ ^ 
participate Of^ioe to add new recorda, and to .iq)Q(rade and oocrect 
othen in thrlw$r file. It is projected that this tntcgratcd, coopera- 
tive file wiO eventually contain from 200^000 to 300;000 serial rac- 
brds. As June 1976/|t hdd more than 125,000 such reoofds. ^ 
Included in the initial GONSER daU tone are sjerial tides in the 
v^ . fieU of the humanities, procencd by fC National Seriak Data Pro- 
gram staff. This segment of the project is supported ^by matching 
^granto from the CoJndl and the^^ational Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (NEH). A parallel effort to accelerate the availability of 
serial ^ord/in scifcnce and. technology is supported by the National 
Science :^Q|u^tion (NSF) anid involves participation by the National 
FederatiM^ Abstracting and Indexing Services. This Is an' impor- 
tant first ste in cooperative daU base buildii^ across professional 

Two O^systems specialists have woriced full time jon the 
CONSER Project since it began nearly three years ago. During this 
fiscal year— in 'November 1975— the Coundl made a girant to the 
Library of Congress to support the systems design and p ro grainm ing 
required to integrate the funqtiont of the CCMSER Project witb ^ 
other technical prpceMing activities mana^ by LC. The library 
plans to assume eventual responsibility rar the nunagemekit and 
peni^uient maintenance of the data base and f<nr distribution of 
resulting products.** 



4 



A National The management of a national serials system is only on^limction of 
. Data Base the Library df Congress as the national bibliographic center. In 1974 
for Monographs the library launclied, with CLR support; three other p i ogiams con* 
tributing to the development of its national biUiographlc^servioe,^ 
the first of which is COMARC (Cooperative MARC). 

Under the COMARC pUot project, tC accepts machfaie- 
readable.records created locally by selected^'U.S. librurics and baaed 
on LC cataloging copy derived^mn cajrds, proof sheets, ioid entries 
' in the National Union Co^oidg: the Ubrary then removes the dupB- 
: cates, compares the records withjKe official catatbg, updates them 
for consistency when requiredTand redistributes than throujkh the 
MARC Distribution Service-«^fhus broadening the' scope of LCs 
t . MARC coverage of books. If successful, COMARC wiD deinoralnte 

the validity of a concept c|ii^ to die earty estaU^shmcnt ot a 
national bibliograf^hic dipta base: decentralized input combined with 
central bibliographic authority. "Decentralized input" means that 
many agencies share the responsibility for supplying Itocords for the 
data b^, thus allowing for faster growth and greater Qtrrency. The 
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quality aod coniistency of the data bapt ait aisured by (ktignating 
an a^HKy (or agcndcs) as a ''cfhtial bibliographic authority" to 
insure that the records are accurate and to eliminate duplication . 

During the past year, Boston Theological Institute. Cornell 
Univenity Library, Northwestern University Uhnry, 3M Co. Li- 
brary Systems (formerly Informatidn Dyn«aUcs Corporation), the 
University of Chicago, and the VMiington State. Ubrary were se- 
lected to participate in the CC^I^RC pra^.. They were chosen on 
the basis of the completeness of thexlata content of their re^rds and 
their adherence , to MARC encoding. The first CC»4AR€ Records 
were made avaflable through the MARC Distribution Service with 
the subscri|ftioh year that began on April 1. 1976. 

For the second endeavor. CLR funds enabled the Library to 
* contract with an outside consultant who, together with the LC staff, 
conducted a study of the requirements for the design and implemen- 
tation of a core bibliographic system. The results of the study, which . 
^ took into account the Library's internal processii\g requir^ncnts as 
" well as those necessary. f6r its(^t^)ected national bibliographic ser- 
vice, will provide part of the blueprint for the hardware and software 
systems the Library will'nced. 

The third aspect of the three-phased project was an attempt to 
develop ^ machine-readable format for'iibraries to use when report- 
ing their holdings to the National Union Catalog. The format would 
be based on the MARC record for each title but would contain fewer 
data eleffients, in the hope that the information could be made avail- 
able to users nfore quiddy thajif is ifossible at present. A report has 
been prepared and its implications are presently being studied by the 
Library of Congress. 

It will of course be some years before all libraries are able to tap into 
automated bibliographic resources, and the need to catalog materials 
quickly and accurately is and will continue to be pressing. In this 
connection, a different. kind of pr<igram at the Library of Congress, 
supported by- the Council and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, has already produced cost benefits for libraries of all 
types. The goal of the Cataloging-in-Publication (CIP) program, first 
. attempted in the late 1950s and revived ten years later, is to make LC 
cataloging information available more quickly to all who purchase 
books." Drawing upon the results of the earlier experiment, projiect 
planners reevaluatcdthe cost factors and resolved the technical prob- 
lems. fJoW over 1100 publishers submit books in the galley stage to 
the Library of Congress so that cataloging data can be prepared^d 
subsequently printed in the book itself. More than 82.000 titles have 
been processed since July 1971 when the program was put into opera- 
tion. Cost reduction benefits for libraries result from the fact that 
official cataloging information for each book may be obtained 
quickly and easily by those libraries that cannot afford MARC tapes 
or the time of professional librarians. Further, the cataloging data is 
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immediately available for use, eliminating the time lag between 
receipt of the book and the arrival of the LC catalog cards or MARC 
tapes, time when the book was usually unavailable for use by library 
dientelie. > 

National The Library of Congress is oiUy one of the institutions important to 
BibliographiCj the development of a national system for handling information. Ab^ 
Control stracting and indexing services, publishers, book dealers, and other 
professionab also are concerned with the way such a system may be 
constructed. In April 1974, at a meeting sponsored jointly by the 
National^ence Foundation and the Council on Library Resoiuxes^. 
45 participants representing various sectors of the information com- 
munity niet to design "programs of action " that would "coiutitute 
some of the building blocks of the improved national bibliographic 
system."'' One outgrowth of that meeting was the appointment of a 
Committee for the Coordination of National Bibliographic Control 
(CCNBC), supported by CLR, NSF, and the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science (NCUS)." Th^ Council ad- 
minister^ the fimds for the committee, maintains the files, handles 
• . > correspondehce, and implements the conunittee's decisions. 

The committee members were given eight specific charges at 
the initial plaiming meetii^g: 

• Define the minimum bibliographic record required for item 
identification; 

• 3tudy the requirement for additional standards in the fields of 
libraries, documentation, and related publishing practices, and 
recommend action to the proper agency; 

• Promote the interchange of bibliographic records among li- 
braries, systems, and across professional lines; 

• C%vise record formats and content designation schemes for 
journal articles, technical reports, and other forms of literature 
not presently covered by the MARC formats; 

• ^ Study the problem of coupling noncharacter representations, 

such as graphics or numerical data, to the related bibliographic 
records; 

• Promote improved bibliographic access across professional 

' * lines; 

t • E)evise a national bibliographic name authority system; and 

• Study the problem of subject access and make recommotda- 
tions aimed at solutions, 

CCNBC has thus far devised four differentapproaches to carry out 
its task% It appoints working partie^,i9«tlCarwith panicular prob- 
lems) commissions studies, holds planning meetings on specific sub- 
jects, and recommends formal standards activity . 
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Workiii partiet <m R)iinati for JounuJ Artidei 
lUports and on ^BlblloOTPhk Name Authority Plkt hdd thdr flrrt 
iMctingi in thetummer of 1975 and liavt continued to mfet on a 
qoarttriy barit. By the end of June 1976, each gipup reported prog- 
fcii towafd devdoping forniiati that \nay rciidt in accepted stan- 
daitb in their respective areat.*^ 

The complexity of iiiuet lurrounding the powible um of bar 
codes on bookf called for a different kind of approach-initiation of ^ 
a series of meetings to examine the problem and to determine h 

might be investigated* ' ^ , ^ 

Bar codes are vertical lines representing coded numbers tod/or 
letters that can be read by automifted devices called optical scanners. 
An example of this is the Universal* Product Code (UPC), used pri- 
marily for items on sak in supermarkets. The UPC transbtes pro^ 

identification numbers into a form that can be easily anifl quickly 
read by optkal scanners located at a supermarket's checkout coun- 
ters. Its purpose,>rith the aid of a computer, is to automate customer 
sales trawtfKtk)ns and capture indivkhial product daU. T^ 
be used for prodiftt control by manufacturen, distributors, whole- 
salers, retailers— in short, by everyone who handles the item, from 
thetime it is packaged until a consumer carries it out of the super- 

marketdoor. , ^ . 

In recent months, book jobbers and vendors have become, 
interested in having publishers print bar codes (or some other fom 
of optkal code) on books and maglaines, so that they may also be 
handled automatkally. To determine how the bar code issue couW 
best be examined, ,CCNBC called a meeting in May 1976 of wprw«J- 
Utives of the libraiy community, book vendors, and publishers. On 
the recommendation of that group, the committee plans to hoW 
another larger meeting, to..include representatives of various bar 
code encoding schemes, equipment vendors, abstracting and mdex- 
ing services, etc.; discussion here will center on the possible efffcte of 
the use of bar codes on the lilirary and associated inf ormation com- 
munities. II u. 

Another number used for the control of books, cspeaaUy by 
publishers for processing book orders, is the International Standard 
Book Number (ISBN). The CCNBC has commissioned ^ study to dis- 
cover whether this number also can be used effectively by libranw 
for purposes other than onicring book^. This exemplifies the third 
method used by the committee in meeting its charge. 

The fourth approach concerns the area of standards. When 
committee discussion results in a matter that seems to require the 
preparation of a formal standard, the problem is forwarded {o ttie 
appropriate agency for consideration. When, for example, the need 
to standardize the way serials holdings are recorded in bibliographk 
records arose from work on the CONSER Project, the problem was 
referred to the committee. CCNBC felt discussion of the problem had 
proceeded to the point where a committee of the American National 
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SUndard Institute (ANSI) A^x^hi^JdS^tiaSky to define a stan- 
dard. ANSI Committee Z/d9, i^NwiriMe lfpr standards work in this 
area, accepted the durge and during the past year set up a subcomh 
mittee to prepare a standard format for seriab holdings statements. 

The value to libraries of cooperative endeavors has been dem- 
onstrated many times over in the last 20 yean. Wth the advent of 
automation, the need for cooperative action became even mpre . 
pressing, for applying technology to ma^tual systems has proved, 
initiaDy at least, to be very costly. Except |pr a few ofTthe largest 
institutions, most libraries have been able tb iake advantage of auto- 
mated procedures only through the f ormiM of vari<)us kinds of 
consortia. ' . . \ 

In the last six years, the growth of the;^ networks and con- 
sortia has accelerated rapidly in)it^nse to the. Wtiativc and neecb 
of libraries in a particular region or witfi other characteristics in com- 
mon. This has not, however, been the result ol a coordinated na- 
tional effort, nor has official leadership e m e r ge d to insure the 
achievement of an entirdy realistic goal of a flexibVl confederation of 
library systems working toward a national bibliographic system. 

The Council has long attempted to aki in the j^;»mation of.sudi 
a system. One way is through the selection of program for support. 
For example, the Council attempts to focus on those jpfograms that 
appear to offer solutions to current library problems iakHi to 
automation knowledgeably in support of day-to-dayyC^ierations. 
Other criteria include how well they tit the overall pattern of na- 
tional development, whether they have the enthusiastk support of 
this ^>onsoring institution and a coQunitment for continu^ funding 
upon reaching operational status, and whether they are sbund in 
concept and realistic as to schedule. Another most important\cpnsid- 
^eration is the expertise and experiei^ of the proponents thenuldves. 

The Council tries to assist in a less structured way as\WeU, 
through the advice, evaluation, and assistance provided on denriisnd 
by CLR systems ^>ecialists who attempt to prevent wasteful duplii^- 
tion of effort and to promote a rational division of labor. To encour- 
age coordiiution of efforts, CLR has on occasion provided an, 
opportunity for network proponents to talk directly with each other 
and discuss their mutual concerns. To .this end, the Coundl this 
spring su)pported a meeting at, the libr^ of Congress of major 
network directors. A second meeting is scheduled for late summer. 

Perhaps the best known biHliographic network emanates from the 
Ohio College library Center (OCLC) in Columbus, Ohio." OCLC 
began as an operating system for Ohio libraries in the early 1970b 
apd now serves over 750 libraries throughout the nation. Its auto- 
moated bibliographic data base, combining records from MARC tapes 
with those introduced locally by members, contains over 2.25 
million entries. One df its most valuable services is the provision of 
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catalog card* to members, now produced at the annual rate^f 40 

million. • r • j *u * 

OaCs early developmental aspects had teen iynded by the 
U S. Office of EducaHon and by participating Ohio Ubraries. CLR 
began to share these costs with a small grant in 1970; by 1973, new 
and substantiaUy increased developmental funds were being pro- 
vided by the Council. By 1975,„the first of OCLCs six long-ran^ 
designs for its on-line system-^an on-line union catalog with shared 
cataloging capabUity-had become fully operational. The use of 
bCLC's computer fadUty to create a naHpnal serials data base under 
terms of the CONSER Project is helping the center progress toward • 
its second long-term goal: serials control. The other projected 
elements, some of Which are being developed with grants from other 
funding agencies, include capabiliHes for control of acquisitions, 
interUbrary loan communicaHon, remote catalog access, circulation 
control, and subject retrieval. . . i 

OCLC received its fourth CLR grant in May 1975 for the deyd- 
opment of acquisitions and authority file subsystems and for instat- 
ing a subject retrieval capability by contracting with the BatteUe 
Memorial IhsHtu'te f or use of its search system (BASIS) • 

An acquisition subsystem wpjdd support the acquisition ot 
new materialsby OCLC member Ubraries by first allowing an on-lme 
search to determine whether the desired item is already on hand or 
on order. It would then automaticaUy prepare order forms, process 
invoices, issue claims for orders not received, and account for fuiids. 
An authority file subsystem would enhance the quality of the on-lme 
catalog by providing, for example, the auth.iritative form of authors 
names, together with cross-references to other vei?ions of the names, 
thus aUowing for ready identification of a particular author. Utdua; 
tion of the BASIS system would enlarge the search capabdity of the 
catalog, since it aUows for free-text searching on words contamed m 
bibliographic records in addition to those designated as subject 

♦ At the eiid of June 1976, a' study of the utUity of authority file 
subsystems was nearing completion, along with implementation o^ 
the BASIS system. Work te under way on the claims component ot 
the acquisitions subsystem. , ^ i, 

Although OCLC has become the largest library network m 
existence, it has by no means solved all the problems involved m 

• library aihotfiation and networkins- The Coundl believes that a 
variety of approaches must be explored, that the growth of separate 
but compatible regional networks is a necessary step in the evolution 
of a national library system. Thus CLR has provided support for 
several other large cooperative programs, as * 

seek to attain very specific objectives. For example, m 1973 a^aU 
grant to the Washington State Ubrary provided solely for the devel- 
opment of an on-line acquisitions module to enhance its state-wide 
computerized bibliographic network." 
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Shortly after OCLC opened its doors to Ohio libranes, A second pio- 
neering on-line system went into production at Stanford University 
California. Support for BALLOTS (Bibliographic Automation of 

.Large Library Operations usjpg a Tinie-shanng System) came ini- 
tially from the U.S. Office mEducatioii; it has been continued with 
funds from A\e Council and the Natio nal Endowment for the Hu- 
manities!'' BALLOTS' primary function is to assist the technical 
processing activities of the Stanford U fiiversity Libraries; >y exten- 
sion it sujt>ports and improves services in other California libraries/ 
N4ARC records form a major portion of the BALLOTS dita base, 

' which als6 contains records of titles being acquired and cataloged by 
^tanfoi^. In addition to cataloging and trials maintenance, the sys- 
tem nbw supports: the ordering, claiming, canceling, receiving, and 
in-process control of material received on approval or under blanket 
ordier plans, on regular or standing order, by ecchange, or as gifts. 

In 1975, additional funds Jrom CLR and NEH enabled BAL- 
LOTS to undertake the development a new complete MARC- 
character-set video terminal and to improve the design of the file in 
order to make the system more readily usable as a network by inter- 
ested, libraries. At about the same ^ims, seven California public li- 
braries, members of PLAH (Public JLil|i-ary Automation Network), 
started to use the BALLOTS cataloging system. Now other public, 
academic research, special, state, and federal libraries have begun to 
Hse specif icVupport functions of the sysjem I 

Ix\ lune 1976, the BALLOTS Ceijiter announced that it could 
provide its members with catalog cards, presorted and ready for 
filing into a library's' catalogs By September 1976, subscribing li- 
braries will be able to store on-jine their locally produced catalog 
records, update their own records, and i 
tributed by other local libraries. 



review or copy records con- 



Ertgland Library Network 
regional networking effort. 



The Council's assistance to the New 
(NELINET) was cited earlier. Another 

for which Council support has now ended, took place in the South- 
' west.'* In 1971*, the state librarians and library associations of Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico formed 
the Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE), 
which also extended services based on NIARC tapes to its members. 
Council hmds enabled SLICE to staff ah office for its first'four years, 
during which a systematic regional plan ^as developed for increasing 
and stimulating the sharing of library resources, services, and exper- 
tise within the region. SLICE continues to be an effective force for 
cooperation in the area it serves. 

Council assistance for another regional network, the Southeastern 
Library Netwbrk (SOUNET), ended this year." SOUNET's princi- 
pal biltside support comes from the Anc^;^ W. Mellon Foundation. 
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The tcn-tUte cooperative wa» organized foUowing the expansion of 
OCLCf lervices to regional groups outside of Ohio. One of SOU- 
NETs functioiptf has blen the placement and operation ©r OCLC 
terminals in its member libraries, thus allowing them direct access to ; 
the OCLC data base. CLR awaitkd a smsdl grant to SOUNET in 
' 1974 to support a trainihg program for librarians {Participating in the 
network. In May 1976, SOliNET published a terminal training 
manual consisting of a workbook and audio-tape kit of instruction 
to assjot hew operators in the use of the OCLC 100 compter tenn- 
inal. It is believed that the manual will find wide utility among' 
OCLC users in other networks. 

^ ' ■ ' .'. *♦ 

WICHE Last year, the Council made a grant to the Western IntersUte Com- 
mission for Hi^ EducaHon (WICHE) for design and develop- 
mental work leading to a Western Interstate Bibliographic Net- 
woric.** A leorganizaHon wjt)>in WICHE caused delay in completing 
the work projected in the proposal. In Apri 1976, the name erf 
WICHE'S library program, formerly the Western Network, was 
chjv>ged to the Western ^tersUte Library Coordinate Organiza- 
^ Hon (WILCO), with the sUtes of Alaska, Arizona, California, Idahb, 

Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South DakoU, and Washiiigton as 
members. WILCO now operates under the direction of the Western 
Council of Sute Librarians. At the end of June, WILCO personnel 
wer« begirinipg to explore the ways in which the coordiruition of cur- 
^ rent bibliographic and resource-sharing activities in the western 

states could be improved. 

Chicago> For afanost ten years, the University of Chicago has been striving to 
Library develop and complete a comprehensive Library Data Management 
toato System. Beginning in 1968 with a reladvely unsophisticated auto- 
Management mated system that primanly supported products, the univer- 
System sity library has developed one of the best concepts in the country for 
the design of a total syst^i f or a single institution. A joint grant from 
' Oil and NEH, made ihl970, assisted in this effort." ^ 

In 1975, CLR awarded a new grant to the university for con- 
tinued development of the system, this time to include an examina- 
rion of how.it could be made available to other libraries. At the 
end of June 1976, the library reported that it was preparing to ini^ate 
testing of apilot circulation system. Itlis projected thatby 1977 the 
general circulation system will be fully\)perational and the existing 
manual system will be closed. Other internal library functions cur- 
rently supporteii by the system include data base search and rctriev-^ 
ai; on-line input and update; LC-distributed MARC record process^ 
ingjfselection, ordering, and check-in of library materials; gift »td 
blanket order^ processing; cataloging;, and binding and labeling 
record processing. 
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Gn mnl Council rapport foAautomadon projects has not been limited tg 
AtttonatkMi large Ubrari^ or networks. Funds have been provided fQr smaller 
Frofccts automation proifcts When they show promise ahd contribute to the 
overaU development oft computer appUcation to library use. In the 
early 1,97Ds, for cxampli a sniall grant enabled BuckneH University 
to ^cpehment with a prWam that allowed studento tp retrieve in- 
formation from 1 centred ))ibliographic data base ^sing remote 
terminak; another^projectugoal was the development of a model 
subject «earch capability." Uter; Ihe Ohio Staje University Library 
\ Conducted a statistical study of transaction activity in their large on- 

liiw automated circulation sys^ 

•• . • ^ • . . ^ ^ 

JASIS Foiir new grants this year paved the way for additional applications 
I*^^ oj^automation to library processes and associated activities. Last fall, 
ClR awarded funds to the American Society for Information Science 
(ASIS) for preparation o( a 25-year cumulative index of the journal 
of the society, }ASIS. Published in early 1976, the Cumulative Index 
prqvides a "core collection" of library and inlfprmation science 
• . periodical literatxu^ that appeared in the magaziite from 1950 to 
1974. The project cait provide a model for the utilization of generally 
accepted indexing terminology and standards. 

Inc^asing'|[he accessibility of legal materials was the subjectfof a^ 
April 197^ conference of law librarians^ legal editors, computecjx- 
perts, and attorneys held in Concord, New Hampshire, with some 
support from the CouncU. The PTC Research PoundaHon of the 
Franklin Pierce Law Center sponsored the meeting on "Computer 
Access to Secondary Legal Materials.'^Its goal was to develop a uni- 
form method of abstracting articles in legal periodicals for comt)uter 
storage and retrieval. Proceedings of thie conference are to be pub- 
lished in IDEA, a quarterly law journal published by the center:- 

On-line Improving on-line accessibility to bibliographic records contained in 
Accessibility computerized data bases is the purpose of two new projects receiving . 

CLR awards this year. The library of the University^ Illinois Coir 
lege 9f Law plans to program and evaluate a computer on-line refer- 
ence service for library users, particularly valuable when 'profes- 
sional help is not available in the library, for instance ^t night or on 
weekends. Utilizing the university's on-line computer system, 
PLATO (Programmed Logic for Automated Teaching Operation), 
the law library will initiate a pilot project that concentrates on its 
collection of state and federal documents. 

The premise of the second project is that subject access to 
monographs can be improved by augmentation of MARC records. 
The experiment will be carried out by the Syracuse University ^School 
of Information Stttdies with the help of a CLR ^ant. Working with a 
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* Mmple of bool» <lr»wn h«m a number of subject categories in the 

humanltto and social sciences, ihe project slaH wriU add to Ae sub- 
ject terms already contained in the MARC record of each book 
descriptive words ami phrases chosen according to a set of selection 

rales from the index ai»d/or tabli of contents. The file of augmented 
. records will be processed by the System Development Corporations 
ORBrr Search Service. Computer4»a«ed subject seardw cm t^en be 

made by project staff and others who have access to the ser^ce. If 
this method proves feasible and cost effective, one result may be that 
book indexers and publishers will take greater care in preparing 
j ' : ' indexes, knowing that their efforts will be utilized for on-line 
searching. 

The Need Stahdards ai^T^landardization are referred to frequently in this re- 
fer Standards port, for the adoption of accepUble standards js basic to progress in 
the Ubrary field. Standards have assumed even-greater importance as 

libraries have moved toward automation and cooperative arrange- 
ments. In the context of the Coundl's woric ip national and inter- 
national bibliographic control, standardization means the develop- 
ment and adoption of codes, definitions, rules, and procedures that 
/will permit a common understanding of the format, control de- 
ments, and inteUectual content of bibUographic records. If it is to be 
possible for libraries to exchange information about their holdings, 
to sHare the task of constracting daU bases, or to woric together m 
consortia and networks, there must be aJ»olute agreement on the 
conventions that govern library processes. 

The Cdundl has for many years pressed for the development 

of standards as<a necessary step in the evolution of a national Ubraiy 
system. Essential to the development of a coherent national sen^ 
program,.for example, is the requirement that each title be uniquely 
identified, in this case by a single number. This unique number wiU 
aUoW a user to retrieve the correct bibUographic record no matter 
how often a journal changes its title. Coundl staff members Served 
on both national *nd international standards committees that 
worked on this problem. This committee work led to the promiJga- 
tion and acceptance in 1970 of a U.S. stjindard for serialnumbers 
and the- 1973 adoption of an international standard .sen^ number 
(ISSN) based on the U.S. format.. 

ANSI The administrative responsibility for standards work in the U.S. lies 
Committee with the American National Standards Institute (ANSI). A federa- 
Z/39 - tion of more than 160 technical, professional, and trade organiza- 
tions and 1,000 companies, ANSI a'cts as the national clearinghouse 

and coordinating agency for voliV^tary standards in the Umted 
States Since 1961, CLR, together With the National Science Founda- 
\ tion has supported the work of its Committee Z/39, Which is re- 
sponsible for standards in library work, documentation, and related 
publishing practices » Two rievy CLR grants, successively covenng 

»«Vt;34 and MibMqtitnt annual rcporU. 
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period from April 1976 through June 1978, .will allow for expan- 
sion of Zl2ff% professional staff; for the development of its capability 
" ' • . as a national' infpnnation center for standards from any source that 

- come under the committee's pufinew, and for nece^ary travel in 

connection with standards work. 

In 1975, three new Z/39 standards, covering the numbers 
assigned to technical reports, romani^tion of Hebrew, and advertis- 
ing of micropublications, were published. In addition, the committee 
has agreed to administer two subgroups of the International Stan- 
. dards Organization, of which ANSI is a member; this requires 
regular and active participation in primary international standards 
work . The subgroups oversee standards work dealing with character 
' sets and numb^fingtystems in documentation. 

Anglo-American Apart from comm*ittee work and the sponsorship of key meetings. 
Cataloging the Council has^also funded specific project^l^voted to the develop- 
Rules mcnt of standards and the encouragementof their use. In 1975, a 
grant w|^ fnade to the American Library Association on behalf of the 
Joint Steering Committee for the Rev&ion of the AnfUio-American 
CatalogH^Rules (AACR), a basic tool for catalogers as well jis a 
powerful ^rce for standardization.^' Members of the committee in- 
clude representatives of ALA, the Canadian Committee on CaU- 
loguing, the GBritish) 'Library Association, the British Library, and 
the Library^f Congress; these organizations also contribute to the 
total cost of the work. Scheduled for completion withiri the next two 
years, tb/revised edition will take into account both the promulga- 
tion^o^^ecen^ international , standards and new categories of library 
maten^tk^uch audiovisuals. 

ISS^s on Agreement on adoption of standards* is not enough; they must also 
Theological be widely used and adhered ^o in order iFor the greatest benefit to be' 
Serials obtained. In 1975, a small grant to the Boston Theological Institute ' 
(BTI) assisted in a program of encouraging publishers of theological 
serials to print assignefl ISSNs on the covers of their publications. In 
an April 1976 report to the Council, the project director wrote that* 
, - in almost every instance serials publishers who were, approached 

agreed to print the ISSN either on the front tover or with^ the publi- 
cation. The project thus -far has demonstrated the usefulness of an 
aggressive information caqtpaign promoting adoption and use of 
standards. A supplemental grant this year allows BTI to complete the 
project^ by .communicating with publishers of an additional 709 
titles. 

Programs in the area of automation, networks, standards, and 
national library services have over the years consumed 45 percent of 
^ available Council funds. Grants totaling $489,^13 and allocation of 

an additional $25;000 for future activity were made in this category 
during fiscal 1976. 
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The program areas covered in this section of the report-^.thc preser- 
vation and conservation of materials and the application of micro- 
form technology to library needs— have been of concern to the 
Council from the outset. In fact, 40 percent of the funds granted in 
the first two years of Council operation went to pipjects intended to 
deal with these matters. 

As time has passed, activities in the two areas have inore and 
more come to relate to and complement each other. Since mid-1972, 
they have been the province of one program officer with^ we believe, 
benefit to both. His knowledge and awareness of developments in 
micrographics have hastened and enhanced their application to some 
of the preservation problems discussed below. 

Although library collections have expanded to include a wide variety 
of nonprint media (e.g., films, cassette tapes, recordings, and occa- 
sionally even power tools, and appliances), books are still the li- 
brary's chief stock-in-trade; a concomitant problem, then, remain^ 
the deterioration of paper. The Cc^dl has used several approaches 
to the problem of deterioration. It has supported research into the 
causes of deterior^ition and the methods for halting it aiui repairing 
its effects. A second approach involves exploring the potential of 
trahsferring information to microforms when the paper on which it 
appears has disintegrated past the point of salvation. This method 
may also be used when the item is too valuable for general u|e and 
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circulation or too costly to maintain in its original format>A peculiar 
twist to the probleia of paper deterioration is that it is not the pldsst 
papers that are the most in jeopardy, but rather the hewer books and 
journals that have been printied since the mid-ninettenth century by 
relatively sophisticated technological processes. Investigation into 
the deterioration of bookstock was one of the Council's earliest 
priorities. Although many development since then have heljped to 
define the problem and successful remedies have been applied, sup- 
port of preservation activities remains, after 20 years, an important 
facet of the Council's work. 

Several organizations have r^eceived support for research into 
and applkations of methods to prevent papers from disintegrating. 
The Council's first grant in this area vJw made in 1957 to W. J. 
Barrow, working as a documents restorer at the Virginia State Li- 
brary, to investigate the cause of paper deterioration. Support for 
Barrow and, follol^ing fes dea^, the W. J. Barrow Research Labora- 
tory, Inc., has continued to the present day.** In addition to Biarrow, 
within the last six years b6tb the Library of Congress Preservation 
Research Office and the New England Document Conservation 
Center have received CLR grants. CLR hatf also extended support for 
projects involving research into tl>e special problems occasioned by 
flooding of aahives and libraries and for the preparation of a manual 
^ on conservation. Any discussion of the Council's work in preserva- 

tion, however, must begin with William J. Barrow to whom must be 
given the credit for early determining the primary cause of paper 
deterioration. - 

W.J. Barrow In the first half of the century, there was a belief that atnnospheric 
Research pollution, particularly in urban areas, -was the main factor leading to 
Laboratory paper deterioration. Barrow disputed this notion, and by the late 
• 19508 his experiments led him to conclude that the deterioration was 
caused primarily by internal, rather than* external, agents, namely 
chlorides" from the bleach used in paper manufacture and alum from 
the size. The use of these chemicals produces highly acidic papers— 
this acidic property causes deterioration. 

Following this dwcovery. Barrow turned his attention to devel- 
oping methods of deafcidifying the paper in exisfing books, continu- 
ing to use his one- and two-'bath processes, which are commonly 
employed by many conservators today. These processes, however, 
treat individual sheets; application to any substantial number of 
books requires impractical amounts of time and labor. 

After Barrow's death in 1967, the Banr^w laboratory staff 
concentrated on methods of deacidifying whole books by impregnat- 
ing them with a class of compounds called organic amines. Morpho- 
line was chosen as the most suitable of these for further experimenta- 
tion. The laboratory staff subsequently developed a morpholine 
vapor deacidification process and related equipment capable of 
- deacidifying five to ten books it a time, for the most part without 
deleterious side effects. 

* ' »M:2l -22 and subsequent annual reports. 
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The National Endowment for the Humanitict Joined the 
Council this fiscal year io supporting a large-scale test of the mor- 
pholine vapor deaddifica|ion procesii, to be undertaken by Barrow 
laboratory staff in cooperation with the Virginia State Library/' A 
portion of the $176,000 grant wiU be used to construct a larger ver- 
sion of the original processor, this one designed to treat 50-100 
books.siinultaneously in, jo minutes or lessl 

Th€ collections of the Virginia State Library, representing 
deterioration problems coiqmon to many libraries, will be used for 
the test. The Council has arranged with Research Corporation, a 
nonprofit organization, to patent the procen. If morpholine vapor 
deaddificaticn is demonstrated to be practiced ahd safe for routine 
use in librariesr Research Corporation will promote the proccfs and 
license its use. Any profits from the v^ture.^ill bf used for further 
research. . . 



Permanent / Durable Problems of preserving deteriorating books and periodicals would be 
Paper greatly lessened if an add-free paper were used in the first place^^ 
FoOowing his identification of add as the primary factor in deteriora- 
tion of paper, W. ]. Barrow had begun to work on specifications for 
production of a permanent and durable paper that^wouid also be 
economical to manufacturcf>ln addition to being add free, it would 
possess characteristics enabling it to resist damage from folding and 
other hazards of daily use. Success came in 1959 when the Standard 
Paper Manufacturing Company of Richmond "produced five tons of 
a fine 60-pound book-paper, the first paper deliberately manufac- 
tured as a strong, stable (permanent) paper for general use at a com- 
. ■ petitive price."" ^ * • 

Although permanent/durable paper based on Barrow's sped- 
fications and with a useful life of hundreds of years is now commer- 
cially available, it regrettably has not been widely used. However, 
two developments in the past year indicate an increased interest in 
ensuring, before publication, that documents will endure, rather 
than attempting to reverse the degeneration process once it has 
begun. 

In consultation ,with the American Assodation of University 
Presses, the National Historical Publications Commission has issued 
^ r.ijZI!Z3j^^!Sf"^^^ ^'^^ gtan^^ arAt of naper qufidity. for the historical publica- 
tions that it sponsors. Tliese standards;^ are based primarily on the 
specifications developed by the W. J. Barrow Laboratory. The 
second development concerns paper used for copying puiiposes. 
Although many documents are copied for short-term use, others are 
copied for use in archive^, for legal purposes (e.g., wills, contracts), 
or f6r original publication (theses, dissertations), where long-term 
preservation b essential. -A major manufacturer of copying machines 
l)as now developed an "archival bond" papef to be used in these 



»'*Xarge-Sc*ie Test at Vlrgmij Sute Unjii " CLR lUcent Devtlopmmt* 4( April 1976):3. 
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instances; it was produced according to specifications developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards for the National Archives. 

Council interest in the development and iisc of miqrofonns stems 
from more than its desire to find t>ractical, economical methods of 
preserving paper. Microforms are a second answer to the problem of 
deteriorating materials, but to this reason for using microforms must 
be added several others that have become important in recent years. 

Microform publication can be substantially less costly than 
tonventional printing. Because of t^is, many publishen of scholarly . 
and specialized materials have begun to produce large microform 
collections of uncopyrighted or out-of'print works. Literary Market- 
place (New York, 1976) lisU 50 U.S. firms as "micropublishen" 
specializing in this format. Because of the physical space saved by 
use of micropublications, small libraries can now provide large col- 
ledioru of material to local users. As an illustration: subscribers (o 
t^lfnicrofiche collection bf the ERIC (Educational Resources In- 
' formation Center) Document Reproduction S<ervice can obtain each 
month approximately 800 noncopyrighted educational research 
docuinents on about 120 microfiche. The«ase with which micro- 
forms can be produced and their relatively low cost make them ' 
particularly useful for publishing materials (e.g., cjftalogs) that must 
be frequently updated. 

The rapid growth of micrographics technology has led to the 
almost daily introduction of new products and services aimed at the^ 
library market. To help librarians assess the potential of and dis- 
tinguish among these offerings, CLR acts as a consultant when re- 
quested, providing at no cost informed and unbiased assistance. To 
.be further helpful, CLR attempts to serve as a monitor and advocate 
for libraries vis-i-vis the microform industry. 

'The Council's early efforts in applying microform technology to 
libraries centered oh the development of prototype equipment de- 
signed to make microforms easier to use, less costly to produce, and* 
more adaptable to library processes. Although the r^uirement for 
more extensive funding than was available to the Council and the 
growing interest of commercial vendors combined to lessen the 
importance of this activity as a Council priority, a further effort was 
made in 1973. The need for an automatic camera designed especially 
to film catalog cards was heightened during the late sbcties and 
seventies when many academic libraries began to microfilm their 
card catalogs as a hedge against natural disaster and vandalism ^ CLR 
therefore entered into a contract with Mega System Design of 
Toronto, Canada, to develop a prototype card-filming camera that 
operates at relatively high speed and produces high quality images.'* 
Mega has since built improved cameras of this type, based on what 
was learned from testing the protot^^. 
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Other projects designed to preserve f astHdeteriorating materials 
such as newspapers or to make them more readUy available for 
scholars were also hmded in the transitional years 196ft-71. Council 
grants in 1968 and 1969 supported the esUblishment at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ,of a central archive of microfilms of medieval 
manuscripts held in European insHtutions. A center for the coor- 
dination of foreign manuscript copying had been esUblished earlier 
at the Library of Congress with the assistance of the Council. A 
1969 study conducted by the AssociaHon of Research Libraries with 
CLR assistitce resulted in the expansion of ARL's Foreign' News- 
paper MiCTofilming Project to include the esUblishment in 1973 of $ 
Foreign Newspaper Miaofilming Office at the Library of Congrew. 
A small grant to the Dartmouth CoUege Ubrary in 1971 aUowed 
' that instituHon to make available to other libraries microfilm edi- 

tions of its holdings of such rare materials as presidential elecHon 
campaign documents for the years 1868-1900, the papers of, 
• Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and other collections ifor the specialist. 

The Potential \ 1970, rising costs of paper and book producHon helped to stimu- 
of COM Ute interest in a development that combined the best featurw of 
both microform and computer technology— speed in the case of the 
computer, low<ost production and size in the case of microforms. 
This development was computer output microfilm (COM). 

Computerized bibliographic data bases can be used for many 
purposes. They are useful not only for sear?:hing and quickly 
retrieving discrete items of- information, but also for producing 
lengthy bibliographies, book catalogs, and other research tools and 
management information documents at high rates of speed. Today's ^ 
computers are capable of prodigious output, often reachinjj one 
million or more charactere a second. A basic problem has been to 
capture that output in a human-readable form, in order to take fuU 
advantage of the computer's (Production capability . 

In the 19508 and early 1960s, the solution to that problem was 
generally to attach to the computer a high-speed printer, capable of 
printing an entire line at once. Theie 'line printers" could produce 
copy at what seemed an astonishing rate of speed. Since that rate 
rarely ^ceeds 3,000 characters a second, however, line-printers are 
entirely inadequate for dealing with computer output generated at a 
rate over 30 times faster. Although line printers are stiU, andwW 
continue to be> the principal output device used, a higher speed 
printout is desirable for many projects. t - 

The first breakthrough in providing higher speed printout 
occurred in "1956, when the first computer output microfilmer 
appeared, this device, which converted the computer's electronic 
signals to characters on microfUm, was the first example of what we 
now call a COM recorder. ,^ , ,£i 

Despite this eariy start, it was not until the 1970s that slgniH- 
cant growth in COM began to occur, both in sales of COM recorders 
and in experimentation with new applications. The Coundls 
interest in COM's potential dates from the CLR-supported ImUx 
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Meidictis project|at the National Library of Medicine in the early 
1960s, where new phototypesettii\g techniques were a precursor of' 
later COM activity. The first Council grant made specifically for a 
COM project was awarded in 1970 to the Tulane Univeftity Li- 
brary. Its investigators proposed to utilize COM in the production 
of % short-title catalog and to test its acceptance by librarians and 
library users. A sizable number of libralries, in addition to Tulane's, 
b^ve converted or are converting their catalogs from card and book 
m ' ' fomaat to a COM format. COM is also being used to turn out such 
s products as union lists of holdings, authority files, patron files, and 
on-order lists. 

COM reader devices receive information either from magnetic 
tape or directly from computers and recreate it on the television- 
^ke screen of a cathode ray tube computer terminal, from which it is 
automatically recorded on microfilm. New COM recorders can 
eliminate the display step by imprinting from 10,000 to 50,000 lines 
of a text a minute directly on film. Depending on the reduction ratio 
used, a single reel of microfilm can contain the bibliographic dat^ 
representing the records held in a sizable library's entire card 
catalog (e.g., 250,000 items) With space left over. Moreover, this reel 
can be duplicated as necessary with no significant loss of quality. In 
most instances, COM catalogs cost less than book catalogs, no 
matter how the latter are produced. What is more, because of the 
low cost, the information contained can be easily updated and the 
catalog reissued. Thus, savings in both space and cost combine with . 
availability of current information to enhance the potential pf this 
new medium. 

In 1976 the Council brought together a panel of micrographics 
and computer expats to establish the specifics of an inquiry into the 
degree to which COM hardware, software, and services can be 
effectively applied to library services and operations.* 

In the first meeting, the advisory panel developed a series of 
questions, chiefly concerned with bibliographic applications of 
COM, to be answered b^ the principal investigator during the course 
of the project. J[|is report will cover such matters as the present and 
prospective cost ranges for generating COM output of bibliographic 
data, the availability of various character fonts and page formats, 
the suitability of the readers and reader /printers currently available, 
limitations of COM formatting, reactions of users to the medium, 
and the identification of existing bibliographic products that are 
good candidates for conversioh io COM. By the end of June, most 
of the necessary field work had been completed and an initial draft 
of the report was in preparation . 

LC and The Library of Congress joined the ranks of COM publishers during 
Microforms the year covered by this report. As an experiment, in late 1975 LC 
produced a microform version of the eighth edition of the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings, using both COM and other techniques 
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that simulated it. Hot only did the microform version appear months 
ahead of the printed .version, but subscribers were receptive to the 
^ format and a number were enthusiastic about it. After evaluating the 
\ Q^perimtnt, the Library decided to publish a COM version of its 

Register of Additional Locations (RAL) in 1976. The g^gister has 
been ^published in printed form since 1965 as a suppl^ent to the 
National Union Catalog and contains additional locations for titles 
published from the year 1956 to the present. New locations reported 
to the RAL through 1975 have been entered into a machine-readable 
file that now contains approximately 1.75 million titles^, with an 
average of 12.4 locations per title. Since the Register can quickly, 
give a library the names of other institutions owning a desired .book, 
it> widely used to facilitate interlibrary loan. 

. A CLR grant was made this year to the Library of Congress for 
two studies related to the Register of Additional Locations, The first 
study will identify machine-readable data bases from which location 
reports can be obtained, thus allowing for a rapid expansion of the 
RAL data base. A survey of libraries having machine-readable data 
bases will be conducted, followed by on-site interviews with those 
whose data bases seem to be likely prospects from which to draw 
location information. Should the Library be able to capitalize on 
existing datd bases, the resulting enlarged RAL file might be an 
important element in the development of a national interlibrary loan 
network. 

The second study will be carried ot^t concurrently with the 
, publication of the Register in microform. Purchasers of the Register 
in the new format will be asked to participate in an LC survey. Their 
responses will, among other things, assist the Libr^^ryjn determining 
the most desirable frequency of publication of tMS^icroform 
Register and whether, in fact, this edition could supplant printed 
version; 

Microforms— Three smaller projects, two of which came to an end during the past 
Other Aspects year, have explored other aspects of microform use. They involved 
an experimental microfiche service, an aid to the evaluation of 
microfiche readers, and a guide to large microform collections. 
9 ^' In 1973, the Governors State University Library received a 
CLR grant for a nine-month experiment to test the feasibility of 
using the Selected Research in Microfiche (SRIM) service of the 
National Technical Information Service (NTIS) on a university-wide 
» basis. Under the grant, the library prepared subject interest profiles 
of individual faculty members and combined the categories into a 
single order, thus making possible extremely low unit costs to sub- 
scribers. NTIS furnished the documents on microfiche and the li- 
brary reproduced the microfiche in the necessary quantiti^, distrib- 
uting them to the participating faculty members and kee|^w the 
master copy for its own collections. Because organization pflpems 
within NTIS caused serious delays, the library concluded that despite 
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its cost-effectiveness, the program could hot function efficiently on a* 
long-term basisT 

In late 1975, the Council published Evaluating: Microfiche 
Readers: A Handbook for Librarians. The 6^pa^<i book, written by 

•William R. Hawken with the assistai^ce of the ALA's Library 
Technology Project and the Council's micrographics specialist, was 
the result of a CLR-initiated project tci find a means of helping 
librarians determine inexpensively apd reliably the most suitable 
microfiche reader for their purposes. Tne handbook contains four 
test microfiche that allow a person without technical training to 
evaluate microfiche^readers and reader-printers intended for use in 
libraries. Copies were sent by the Arner can Library Association to 
subscribers to the Library Technology Reports and by the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries to its meftibeis. In additioif to providing 
copies for review, CLR distributed the balance of the 2,612-copy 
edition to requesting libraries.*' ■ - " 

Producing materials in a microform foilnat and organizing 
them into a coherent collection would hi) useless endeavors without 
the existence of a guide to help potential users locate desired docu- 
ments. For reasons of economics, micropiiblication of uncopyrighted 
works or out-of-print works no 4onge- covered by copyright is 
normally in the form of lai>ge sets, contauiihg hundreds or thousands 
of items. Bibliographic aids proyfded with the sets are frequently 
scanty and the production or acquisitioili of catalog cards for indi- 
vidual items is too expensive t'o coh^ider. The Council this year 
awarded a small grant to Suzanne Dodso^, head oi the Government 

. Publications and Microforms Division of the University of British 
Columbia Library, to enable her to complete a book designed to 
facilitate the use of these large collections in microform. The guide 
will contain descriptions of approximately 200 sets of wide general 
interest. The entries will incorporate details of the contents of each 
collection, along with references to publis|ied reviews. 

Although Council allocations for preservation activities have 
lessened in recent years, its attention to programs in micrographics 
has increased. In fiscal 1976, grants of $102,313 were awarcied in 
these areas and $20,00b was allocated for ongoing Council- 
administered projects. 
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The study of management as a discrete discipline is a product of the 
twentieth century, resulting largely from the performance of indus- 
try (especially American industry) during World War II. Until 
recently, management studies have focused on business and indus- 
try, for there the' results of management decision^ can be easily 
measured) Since the turn of the century, however, the growth of 
public service institutions has been phenomenal, to the point where 
management expert Peter Drucker estimates that, from 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the gross national product goes not to the business sector, but 
to or througl^ public-service institutions. 'The nonbusiness, public- 
service institutions do hot need management less than business," he 
wrote recently. 'They may need it more. . . . Managing the service 
institution is likely to be the frontier of management for the rest of 
this century."** " 

The need to adapt for library use sound management tech- 
niques developed in government, business, mdemic administration, 
and elsewhere is made even more critical by the phenomenal gfowth 
experienced by libraries in this century.: This growth may be illus- 
trated by statistics published in 1975 by the Association of R^arch 
Li!?raries (ARL). The hundred ARL members reported that together 
they held over 217 million volumes in their collections; at the same 
time, their combined operating budgets had swelled to over $522 
million." In contrast, a hundred years ago the total income of all 
• colleges and universities, in which their libraries shared? was 
approximately $4.5 million, and a university library could be desig- 
nated as a "major academic library" if it had at least 5,000 volumes." 

The Council has alwayis had as one of its major goals the 
improvement of libcary administration. In the early years, CLR- 
supported management projects focused on specific aspects of ad- 
ministration: planning for buildings and for sp^ utilization, study- 
ing rtanpower shoi^tages, developing , personnel brattices and poli- 
cics/analyzing the relationship of the library to ffie bookseller, and 
dealing with fire insuranc^and legal reouircnients. In 1968, the 
Council initiated discussions With librariall^ucator^, and univer- 
sity administrators that rfBsdlt^y^-tn-^n^^^ coordinated 
program designed to imj^ve academic library management 
practices. 

The first grant in -this area went in 1969 to the Association of 
Research Libraries for Jtpreliminacy study by Booz, Allen k Hamil- 
ton of ma nagement practices in large university libraries. The study 

ifttmtnl. TflsW, Rffponsthililits. Practictt. (N^w York: Harper. 
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team Waslassisted by m advisory committee of leading academic 
Ubrarians and university presidents, who supplied the msights, 
guidance, and specialized knowledge that were needed as the investi- 
gators moved into what was, for them, largely unexpleml territory. 
The resulting publication. Problems in University Library Manage- 
■ mwit (Washington,, 1970), has been the point of departurfe for much 

subsequent activity. One. important outgrowth was the establish- 
ment within ARL of the CLR-funded Office of University Ubrary 

Management Studies (OMS), now in ite sixth year of operation. ■■ 

Since the Booz, Allen k HamUton study dealt with general 
management applications for all large univemity libraries it was felt 
that a logical second step would be to apply those principle to some 

of the operational aspects of a specific institution. Accordingly, in 
1971 the CouncU contracted again with Booz, Allen t HamUton, 

which by now had a fair amount of useful experience in the area, to 
conduct a study of the organization and staffing of the Columbia 
University Ubraries. cluane Webster, the newly appointed director 
of ARL's Office of University Ubrary Management Studies, worked 
as a member of the B90Z, Allen team, gaining invaluable on-the-)ob 

training for his challeilging assignment. 

ARL's Sihce August 1970, Ihen OMS was established, the Council has^^ij 
Office of made grants of mor^'than $550,000 toward 
' Management anfount of support each year has come from ARL and from the sale 

Studies of the office's products and services." 

OMS activities are grouped around Management research, in- 
formation collection* and dissemination, and organizational training. 
In the area of research, the office's most significant contnbution has 
been the design and application of the Management ^Review and 

Analysis Program (MRAP), a highly structured procedure for 
versity libeary use in condncting an internal assessment of manjg^ 
ment practices, goals, and objectives. To carry out its self-study, 
each library appoints a team that uses MRAP procedures to examine 
the decision-making process and to recommend organizational 
changes that are needed to improve day-to-day library operations. 
Johns Hopkins University be^ its self-analysis in September 1973, 
bringing to 22 the number of institutions that have partiapated 

'"'''"^e office's main effort in the ^change of information is 
. through its Systems and Procedures Exchange Center (SPEC). SPEC , 
collects data and documentation related to academic and research 

library managemtint and makes the material avaUable to the Ubrwy 
community.. The information is issued primarily trough SPEC 
Flyers, two-page brief aiialyses of thft data collected, and SPEC Kits, 
which contain a variety of related^ocuments. Of the nine flyers and 

kits issued during 1975-76, four include information gleaned from a 
major survey of user services conducted by SPEC in November 1975. 

Information compUed from OMS research activities is aUo dis- 
seminated through the ARL Management Supplements and Occa- 
\ sional Papers as well as articles in library journals. 
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To promote organizational training and development, the 
OMS staff carried out several programs during the 1975-76 year. 
The first /Library Management Skills Institute, held in Philadelphia 
' in hLly\i975, was well received; three more are scheduled for the 
'"' b^anceyt 1976. The office also added several titles to its collection 

of training films. These are loaned with accompanying discussion 
materials to requesting libraries. A further endeavor involves the 
design of topical training modules, which, when testing is completed, 
will be made available to libraries at a modest cost. The first of these, 
on perform^ce appraisal, is currently being tested in a pilot 
program at McGill University. * 

MRAP A project to evaluate the impact of the OMS Management Review . 
Ev^uation and Analysis Pipgram will be undertaken by two Pennsylvania State 
University faculty mieinbers: Edward R. Johnson, associate librarian 
and assistant dean of libraries, and Stuart H. Mann, associate 
professor of operations research. The goal of the 12-month Council- 
funded study is to detenpine whether behavioral, attitudinal, or 
organizational changes have occurred in the climate, overall pner- 
formance, and effectiveness of libraries that have gone through the 
I^RAP process. Inf oration will be collected by means of a suryey 
that combines questionnaires and personal interviews. The study is 
expected to result in an evaluative tool that will be useful to the 
Association of Research Libraries, to MRAP participants, and to 
other libraries wishing to assess organizational %levelopment pro* 
grams. 

Management The study of the Columbia University Libraries, described earlier 
Planning iti this sectioi^^s^^ulted in a report that not only evaluated the 

andilcsearch existing organization and staffing of the libraries, but projected 
futuri rcfquirenients, recommended a plan of library organization, 
and prescribed a detailed staffing pattern. In order to implement 
the recommendations, Columbia established a Libraries Planning 
Office, funded for its first th^ years principally by the Council and 
partially by the university itself. The office is now entirely supported 
by the university.. 
' A revised edition of the Planning Office's report on the new 

administrative organization of the Columbia University Libraries 
was published in late 1975. It contains detailed organizational de- 
scriptions of the libraries housing distinctive collations, such as the 
Health Sciences Library, the Rare Book and Manuscript Library, the 
East Asian Library, and the Columbiana Library. The'^report repre- 
sents a significant milestone in the further implementation of 
Columbia's reorganization plan. 

The Columbia study and the subsequent work of the Planning 
Office have provided one model for an approach to improving 
library management. Council support for a related effort, the estab- . 
^ lishment of a model research and development (R k D) unit within a 
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: .tihgle library system, ended this year. The. Joint University iJbcaries 
' (JUL) of Nashville, Tennessee, esUblished an R & D unit in July 
^970.** The unit's mission was to apply research and development 
techniques to library problems defined by the JUL constituent li- 
braries (Vanderbilt University, George Peabody and Scarritt col- 
leges) and to publish reports and studies that could be helpful to 
other academic libraries as well . 
i . In the final report, the unit's director listed 32 major projects 

' ^ ^ completed dufl(« -the past six years. The wide-ranging activities 
dealt with such topics as the preparation of uniform statistical forms 
V for use in all librjuies,*an affirm^l^ve action plan, development of a 
library service policy, the design of a government documents section 
as'a separate entity within the library system, and planning for the 
implementation of JUL's participation in SOLINET. Three important 
projects were concluded in the past year. The first was a technical 
services cost study, designed to give moW credibility to JUL's 
program budgeting mechanism that had been developed earlier in the 
grant period. Second," the R ^ D unit developed a planning docu- ^ 
• ment*to provide the foundation upon which to base both short- and 
long-range planning for the JUL system. The third project was a 
i * stud/ of ibe organizational roles of the divisional libraries in JUL's 

' ' ' • cooperative structure". This study, along with other organizational 
analysesV^r^ulted in an administrative reorganization within JUL to 
taJce effect on July i; 1976. , 

Man^ment Managemertt^roblems are not restricted to; large university libraries 
in the or libracy systems. SmuJl and mid-sized academic libraries face 
Smaller similar piresisures caused by rising*costs, rapW technological develop- 
Insdtutioir ' mehtsj and increased deminds to be mqre acc6unU*ble to stjidcnts, 
faculties, and college adppinistrationa. In the belief, that somc.of the 
experience gained through the nIrAP process ^could be usefully 
, applied to smaller college ^ipd university libraries, the Council 
"initiated the Academic Library Development Program in 1975.*' The 
progra^ began with a grant to the University/of North Carolina at 
Chariotte (UNCC) for a pilot project enabling the library to engages 
r ' in a broad /inge of self -studies, "similar to MRAP but tailored to 

me^t the needs of ^nailer institutions. 
' Following tHfe appointment of North C^i^olina Centr^^l Univer^ 
' sity prbfessor P. Grady Morein as project coordinator, a team com- 
• ^ posed of UNCC library staff members began its study oPthe*broad 
issues of general concern to the library. These included historical and 
" " environmenti^l assessments, cohsideratlonr of .the library's internal 

needs, ahd an analysis of library goals and objectives. In the spring 
of 1976, the study team appointed task forces to provide detailed 
reports and recommendations on management structure and pro- 
; cesses, human resource deVeJopment and use, library resourced and 

' services, and future demands for technology ^d facilities. A major 
product of the pilpt program, scheduled for completion in fall 1976, 
is a manual for, a self-study that may be used by other small , to 
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Much attention has been given in this report to projects intended to 
improve the internal procedures axiifl processes cJ libraries. The. use 
/ of computers, the cultivation of networks, and the application of 
microform technology are indirect means to a common goal: the 
improvement of library services for users. The Council since 1956 
hA devoted approximately one eighth of its program funds to 
projects with this aim. On the campus and within the community, 
libraries are attempting to help pepple cope with the modem world 
through providing, a more efficient information service ancf by ac- 
tively assbting them toHmprove their own investigative skills. The 
Council's special clientele has always been academic and reseftrSh 
libraries; in this area of activity, 49 in all others, particdmr attention 
has been given to their needs ^ 

Golkf^ IpML 1960s, concern was .expressed with the of teii" passive role 
library flayed by academic libraries in the education of undergraduates. A 
Program more active role in the teaching process seemed desirable in order to ' 
introduce ^ater {lumbers of students to the potential resources of 
^ the library and set a pattern of lifetime learning. The Council's 
investigation of the problem led to the conclusion that a nev^ ap- 
proach was necessary, one that would stimulate college and univer- 
sity administrators, faculties, and librarians to take a fresh look at 
how the library should function in the academic community. Thus 
the Council in 1969 initiated the College Library Program (CLP) and 
with NEH established a fund (totaling $1,600,000 to date) from 
which matching grants could be mide to individud /colleges and 
. universities^." " ; 
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The program call* for librarians, administrator*, faculty, and, 
in some caies, students ii^ouf-year undergraduate institutional to de- 
velop cooperative projects that will enhance the Ubrary's role m the 
education of students. Creative y^t practical plans receive granto f or 
Bve*year periods, during which the institution must match the CLR- 
NEH contribution with funds not already aUocated to the library. To 
date 23 institutions, varying widely in sire, type, and geographic 
locale, have participated in the CoUege Ubrary Program, Fdur of the 
institutions can be classified as state-supported universities with 
20 000 students or more; five are smaU, private coUeges with enroU- 
ments of under a thousand. At least half have enrollments of from 
1,000-5,000 students. Six have predojninanlly black enrolhnents; 
three are for'^men and one is for women. Nineteen states are^reprer 
sented, from tdast to coast. In each of the institutions a program has 
been developed thil appears to suit the current academic environ- 
ment and to reprewfnt a significant step bcypnd past efforts at that 

institution. ■ 

In the summer of 1975, a team of evaluatdrs visited 12 of the 
libraries in an attempt to .determine, whether the College Ubrary 
Program had so far been successful. I>espite the problems en- 
countered by the participants (nearly aU had to make major modifi- 
cations in their plans at the end of either the first or second year), the 
cvaluators found thit the program had provided many benefits. 

Jor example, the team learned that, at a minimum, the^jomt 
program focused the attention of the coU^ administration on the 
importance of the library in the total teaching effort. At the most, 
^ the learning process was gjready strengthened, since the program 
brought faculty and librarians together (for the first time on some 
campuses) in efforts to enlarge the educational perspectives of stu- 
dents and improve their investigative skUls. The fact that more 
students were actively encouraged and given occasion to use the 
library than had previously been the case could not be overlooked^ 
Finally, because each program had elements that could be adapted 
profitably to other libraries, a ripple effect was often produced, as 
evidenced by requests for information fj:om nearby colleges.desirmg 
to develop programs of their own. 

After measuring these results against their necessarily flexible 
yardstick. tHe team members concluded that "the need to continue 
this program is in short a firm con^ction." They further concluded 
that new guidelines for the program would not only aid ijiterested 
colleges in obtaihing a clearer understanding of the program's goals, 
but wovid enable the CouncU and NEH to learn mUch more about 
the institution and its plans dHring the review process. - ^ 

No CLP grants were awarded during fiscal year 1976 while the 
evaluatiqn was b^ing conducted and procedures revised. Following 
approval of the new guidelines, proposals will be considered for 
programs to begin in the 1977-78 academic year. 



Protect Diivctly reUted to the CUl'NEHCoUegeUbrary Program is Eastern 
LOEX Michie^n Univerrity's Project LOEX (Library OrienUtioh-lnstruc- 
Hon ftcchange), a clearinghouse for information and materials relat- 
ing to academic library orientation and instruction."' LOEX was es- 
Ublished in May 1972 as a result of Eastern Michigan Univtoity's 
Library Outreach Orientation Program, a recipient of a CLP award, 
and has grown rapidly since. Over 500 academic libraries are 
members of the clearinghouse with the privilege of borrowing such 
contributed materiab as workbooks, video tapc;s, program descrip- 
tions, surveys, an(l bibliographies. 'On an informal basis, LCSEX 
staff assist librarians who are conducting research in the field and. 
participate in workshops and meetings. Traveling exhibits of LOEX 
materials were used in thirteen statdS and Canada in 1975. A three- 
year CLR grant macie in 1974 pfOvides LQ^ with the funds it needs 
ux)til Eastern Michigan can take over its si!pport. 

Library. As has been noted in other sections o1 this report, CLR has supported 
Service , a variety of approaches to the solution of a particular library prob- 
Enhancctanent lem. The same multi-appfoach ttehnique has been used in efforts 
Program to improve library services to undergraduates aiid to encourage 
libraries to assume a greater responsibility for their education. The 
Library Service Enhancement Program (LSEP) was initiated by the 
Cquncil this fiscal year to stimulate additional activities intended to 
result in the mor^ imaginative, effective involvement of the academic 
^ library in the teathing/learhing pr6cess. These ^oals are ihe same as 
. thosje of the College Library Program— the difference is in *the 
.approach. . - 

Under the Library Service Enhancement Prpgram, library 
directors designate a project librarian to explore with faculty, stu- 
dents, and administrators ways of integi;ating the library more fully 
into the educational process. With faculty assistance, the project 
librarian designs and implements creative programs intended to ex- 
pand^ the library's role in the academic life of the college or ui)iver- 
sity. The grant provides funds up to the total salary and benefits of 
the designated librarian, who is relieved of normal duties* for the 
academic year in order to spend full time on the project. Project, 
funds are used t^ appoint for the year a beginning professional li- 
brarian and to pay for necessary travel and project expenses. 

The Council received over 600 requests for applications, and 
212 college and university libraries completed the application 
process. Applicants were divided into four groups so that institution6 
of generally similar size and characteristics would be competing. A 
seven-member review committee first rated the applications, then 
naiTOwed the field further in a day of discussion. Following site* 
^ visits to a number of institutions, the committee made its final 
^ selection. The successful libraries, serving student populations rang- 

ing froin-842 to over 20,000, are located at Cornell University, 
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I>ePauw University, Earlham Colfcge, Lawrence Universiey, Lewis 
and dark College', University of New Hampshire, North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical University, Oregon -State University, 
Presbyterian College, University of South Carolina, State University 
CbUe^ at Potsdam (N.Y.), and West Georgia CoUege. The enthusi- > 
astic response to the program has encouraged the Council to offer it 
again for the 1977-78 academic ypar. , 

hs^ source? of information expand, libraries continually need biblio- 
graphic tools to provide scholars and other library patrons with 
quick and easy access to the materials they require in their research. 
However, because of the vast number of potentially imful projects 
in this area and the limited funjds available for their support, the 
Council can aid. only those that seem, to provide the greatest 
benefit to libraries imd scKolars. " 

The most Jielpful bibliographic tools are of three basic types: 
union lists, bibliographies, and book selection aids: Xl(^ion lists 
direct users' to the particular libraries and repositories that have 
specific items in their collections. Bibliographies may direct re- 
searchers to the best books and journals ih^^iield or to ^ those 
» concerning iwecific subject. To help librarians choose the most 
useful itci^roilbeir'Own collections, book selection aids are needed^ 

Book- selection fbols are also useful when 'libraries must limit their , 
purchases due tp budget restrictions. With the cost per volume soar- 
ing"(thc average price per volumc'of hardcover books v^as $16.19 in 
1975)," thp necessity for college libraries t$> choose wisely is critical. 
The Council's early recognition of this need was demonstaated by it/ 
support of Books for College Libraries (Chicago, 1967)Jfchich listed 
more than 53,000 basic titles. BctauseJists of this sort a^ut of date 
the moment they appear, a proposal Was made for ^ periodical pub- 
lication that would evaluate books on a cufrent basis. Thus CLR 
provided developmental funds through the American Library 

' Association to establish Choice (Chicago, 1964-), a monthly bdok 
selection journal, which became self-supporting in 1969. 

While Choice and Books for College Libruries (BCD provide 
academic librarians with extremely useful tools for book selection, 
both demand that the libraries usi^ig them develop their own selec- 
tion procedures- to determine which of the 'listed books will be 
acquired. Unfortunately, many of the country's most uifflerstocked 
' college libraries are also understaffed; often both the time and the 

• trauning required to make the proper decisions arc lacking. It was to 
address this problem that the^ Council developed a pl*n for a core 
collection— the 40,000 basic titles any four-year liberal arts college 
must have in its library if it intends to provide Students with an 
adequate education. After some discussion with ALA's Association 
of College and Research Libraries, it was determined that the core 
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collection concept could be applied to a second edition of the. 1967 
BCL, and a grant was made for its support.^ A new feature would 
be the use of computerized techniques to produce the catalog. Utiliz- 
ing the Library of Congress' MARC format, reducing the number of 
titles to be included, and expanding the amount of Cataloging per 
title, the second edition of t^oks for College Libraries was desi^lKl 
ta be more than a^ revision. As stated in the introduction, the 
project's purpose was to produce a "highly ^selective retrospective 
tool as a counterpart to the current services of Choice/' In 1975, 
ALA published Books for College Libraries: A Core Collection of 
40,000 Titles in a six-volume paperback set. The format design and 
the use of computer technology make it possible to revise and update 
the work to provide a continuing and useful service to the under- 
graduate library. 

During ^e past year CLR provided funds for ^o specialized biblio- 
graphic tools. In July 1975, the American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) received an award to support a survey o( medieval 
Arabic manuscript collections in the United Stjites. The survey was 
unanimously recommended by the ACLS Arabic Studies Group as a 
project of "fundamental importance to the future of Arabic scholar- 
ship." Dr. Thomas J. Martin, a research associate in New York Uni-- 
versity's Depprtmntt oFNear Eastern Languages and Literatures, is 
carrying out the survey. During the year its scope was broadened to 
include Persian and Turkish manuscripts as well as Arabic, since all 
three languages use the same script and are often housed together. 



British The second CLR grant went to Frank Rodgers, director of libraries 
Government at Portland State University, to assist him in completing research for 
Documents a "Manual of British Government Publications." The manual is 
designed to be a general guide to British government publications 
comparable to Boyd and Rips' United States Government Publica- 
,tions (New York, 1949). Mr. Rodgers spent the major portion of his 
1975-76 sabbatical leave in England,' where he surveyed and pre- 
pared annotations for documents in several libraries, principally in 
the University of Southampton and the British Library. 

The Public as weO as academic libraries can play an important part in 
Public education. A Gallup poll released in January 1976 declared that 49 
Library percent of the adults' surveyed reported using a library in the last 
two years; in three-fourths of the cases, the one most frequently used 
was a public library.'' These libraries^ have been equally beset by 
" ^ physical and fiscal problems and have had to face as well broad 

. social, educational, and political -questions in an era of changing 
Values. 

In 1971; the Council and the National Endowment for the 
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Humanitiet provided funds for a critical study by the PubUc Ubrary 
Association (PLA) of the goals of public Ubrary service. A Strategy 
for Public Ubrary Change, the resulting report, described the current 
role of the pubUc Ubrary and analysed the forces that are creating 
pressure for change. 

In the Ute '60«, the vision of ever more and better 
Ubrarie* began to fade. Although the population was Increas- 
ing use began to. decline in terms of book drculalion. Today, , 
finuidal Mipportjvnever too lecure; U diminishing at the same 
time that costs of operation continue to rise. Societal changes 
shaking all esUblished institutions to their foundations alto 
threaten to engulf the pubUc Ubrary. Its most enthusiastic 
supporters are hard pressed in the face of the harsh, cold 
scrutiny of rebellious taxpayers. The pubUc library U further 
endangered by the emergence of new services, agencies, institu- 
tions— apparent competitors, threatening to replace it.» 

ResponsibUity for leadership in coordinating Ubrary services at 
the local level was pUced squarely on the shoulders of the pubUc 
. library. The report went on to suggest the steps that must be taken 
to return public Ubraries to their essen rial community role. __ 
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Although the portion of CouncH funds awarded for programs di- 
rected.at the particular nefis of public libraries has not been large 
several projects l(ave had significant effect in helping libraries to find 
new ways of serving their readers. One of these involved taking *e 
library's services beyond its walls through home deU very. The 
CouncU assisted several experimental projects and conferences deal- 
ing with this new service, no» known popularly as "books-by-maU. 
The San Antonio Public library,' which received CLR funds for an 
experiment of this nature in 1968, has continued the program as part 
of its normal activities. Now numerous books-by-maU systems have 
been initiated by local, county, state, and regional libraries m both 
the U S and Canada, many funded under Title I of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. The growth of Books by MaU pro^, 
grams continues nationally." reports the U.S. Office of Education, 
"influenced by the increasing operational costs of bookmobUe ser- 
vice, as well as by the success of such programs in reaching unserved 
persons."" 

Books-by-mail programs succeed because they meet the needs of a 
particular typi of potential library user. The ftudy of users and 
their requirements has always been important, especiaUy for public 
libraries serving diverse clienteles. In the 1970s CLR sponsored two 
surveys of public library users and nonusers, ,one in New Ydrks 
Bedford-StuyVesant area, the other in Los Angeles. Information 
services available to Naw York State gpvemment departments have 



"Ammcan Library A»ocia.ion, Public Ubrary A«ociation, A S>,a,.gy for Public tibr.ry 
C)i«r,g, Prqpo«rf Public I.ibr«ryCo«li-F..«i8.lilyWy (Chicago, 1972) p^..i. 
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been surveyed as part of a third GLR-assisied study, this time carried 
out by the New York State library .»• With the assistance of two 
outside library consultants, the library has been developing a co- 
. ordinated plan for providing information services to the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary branches of the New York State govern- 
ment. A final report on the project is expected in late 1976. 

Consumers' When the executive board of the Public Library Association received 
Handbook the recommendaitions contained in A Strategy for Public Library 
for Public Change, it immediately took steps to carry out the four-part plan of 
Libraries action. The first part called for a publication to be commissioned 
''which will be an eloquent'statement to direct widespread attention 
to the American public library as an active community agent capable 
of meeting the real needs of real people today and in the future. 
This shoiUd be presented in layman's language, designed to capture 
the attention and imagination of the public at the same time that it 
synthesizes the concerns of librarians and governing bodies of all 
types of libraries/''* A strategy group was appointed to develop a 
plan for such a publi(;atioh. In their view, what was/ needed was a 
"Consumers' Handbook for Public Libraries," a guide to public 
library services offered to specific groups, such as children, youth, 
women, students, businessmen, homieoWners, blacks, Spanish- 
speaking, and so on . 

In July 1974, a small Council grant to PLA enabled the group 
to commission prominent individuals (e.g., Saturday Keuiev editor 
Norman Cousins, U.S. Senator Jacob Xavits, novelist Sol Yimck) to 
prepare chapters for the handbook, which will be followed by essays 
from equally prominent librarians.*^ During the p§st year, several of 
the 35 chapters have been placed with major periodicals for publica- 
tion during 1976. The American Libf-ary Association plans to publish 
a paperback'edition of the consumers' handbook in 1977. 

Nontraditional One of the strongest forces affecting the development of public 
Education libraries is the movement toward nontraditional education and life- 
-time learning. In A Strategy for Public Library Change, external 
degree programs in England and the College Level Examination 
^ ■ , Program (CLEP) in the United States, along with scattered university 

programs granting credit for home study, were identified' as the 
.\ "vanguard of the movement." 'To provide adult and continuing 

education" and "to support education — formal and informal" were 
two of the six goals comirbnly agreed upon by all public librarians 
participating in the strategy study. Determining the best way public 
' libraries can meet the demands of nontraditional education ha^ been 
a major challenge of the l^Os. 



* Dallas The Council helped to stimulate -the involvement of libraries in the 
Public early planning stages of nontraditional educational activity. In the 
Library late 1960$, even before widespread interest in the subject surfaced, 

"XVIII:32: XIX:35. ^ 
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CLR acted to bring together the nontraditional planners and the 
public library leaders. Then, with the CoUege Entrance Examination 
Board (CEEB),and NEH, from 1971 to 1973 the Council supported an 
experimental program at t^e [>allas Public Library to determine the 
role the American public library might play in external degree 
work.*^ In their evaluative account, project leaders Jean Brooks and 
David Reich ^lain, "The concept of the [Mas Public Library 
Independent Study Project was that the library, fimctioning as a 
viable learning resource center, could be an active agent in Orienting 
the imaffiliated adult student to the process of learning, helping him 
to. recognize how his jig-saw pieces of experiential, often short- 
termed, and seemingly unrelated learning episodes fitted into an or- 
ganized whole."" ; 

Working closely with Southern Methodist University and 
other neighboring in^tutions of higher education, the Dallas Public 
Library offered individuals who wtii^ imable or unwilling to attend 
regular class sessions an opportunity to receive academic credit on 
the basis of independent study and CLEP examination scores. The 
two-year project demonstrated, however, that to serve this emerging 
educational need, libraries would have to provide staff with training 
in academic counseling and guidance, to develop specialized mate- 
rials, and to establish a central coordinating body to serve as a source . 
of commimication and information. 

Learner's Thus in 1972 the Council joined with the College Entrknce Examin^- / 
Advisory tion Board to plan and establish, at CEEB, the Offl)ce of Library 
Service Independent Study and Guidance Projects." Its purpose was to pro- 
vide the materials, training, and other planning resources public 
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libraries need to become effective community learning centers. The 
office has received support from CLR, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the U.S. Office of Education, and GEEB itself. 

During its first three years, the office embarked on a series of 
efforts that culminated in its design of a Learner's Advisory Service. 
Public libraries in Atlanta, Baltimore, Denver, Miami, Portland 
(Maine), Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Tulsa, and Woodbridge (New 
Jersey) joined in the experimental service, definfd as a flexible 
program of learning bpportimities' for adults interested in workiitg 
independently. The service. adapts itself to a variety of adult inters 
ests: learning a skill, acqi^j^ing knowledge in an academic area, 
studying for educational credit through CLEP or the GED (high- 
school equivalency), certificate, or learning for leisure activities. A 
learner's advisor-librarian must have a strong commitment to the 
educational role of the public library, in-depth sk^Us in educational 
counseliitg, and a wide knowledge of educational soih^es both inside 
and outside the library. 

A niew Council grant this fiscal year to CEEB for the Office of 
Library Independent Study and Guidance Projects provided for an 
expansion of the Learner's Advisory Service to other public libraries 
in the ynited States through a structured program of information 
dissemination. NEH and CEEB also as^ted in this effort. The key to 
the program is a series of 25 seminars that were held from April to 
June 1976 in various sections of the country. Conducted by resource 
faculty teams composed of librarians and administratorsufrom the 
original nine libraries, the seminars were ''design^ to provid^^ 
balanced and realistic exposure to the possible bmefits, pitnSls; and 
ramifications of implementing a Learner's Advisory fc fic f vK^St^' 

Grant support for the Office of Library Independent St^dy and 
Guidance Projects came to an end on June 30, 1976. To carry on the 
task of coordinating and directing the continued development of 
their institutions as community learning centers, th^hine project 
libraries named earlier have formed a Consortium for Public Library 
Innovation, with the Minneapolis Public Library as the tenth mem- 
ber. The consortium plans to develop its own goals and strucftue, 
but an important part of its endeavors will be the continued su/port 
of the Learner's Advisory Service. It is the Council's intention to pro- 
vide some assistance in this effort. 

The Council wiU continue to search for ways of improving 
library services to users and of reaching those who have not yet 
benefited from library programs and activities. During fiscal 1976, 
awards of $239,243 were made in this significant area. An addi- 
tional $210,000 has been designated for continuation of the Library 
Service Enhancement Program. 



**''Ubr«ric» to Ukc over «dult Icamins program/' ColUgt Board Nnu Ounc 1976): 1. 
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yWhile most of the other areas of Council interest can be traced to 
programs initiated in its early years, it was not until the late' 1960s 
that the Council was able to turn its attention to another serious 
matter: the need to recruit additional well-qualified individuals to 
the library profession, and, once there, to retain them. Librarianship 
can count among its members many persons with needed talents and 
competencies, high levels of intellect and insight, and dedication to 
service. But for many years there appeared to ber an insufficient 
number ot first-rate ;Seople available to assume the leadership of the 
nation's academic and research libraries. ^ / 

Part of the problem can be related to the economic welfare of 
academic librarians — does the profession pay enough to attract 
highly competent young people in sufficient number? In an attempt 
to answer this question, the Council has supported a series of salary 
surveys of college a[nd university librarians.*' Donald F. Cameron 
and Peggy Heim prepared the first three surveys for the academic 
yeare 1969-70, 1970-71, 1972-73, providing comparisons gf the 
compensation structures of academic librarians and faculty mem- 
bers. A comparison was also made of the average compenisiation 

"Xin:28. XIV:43-44: XV:17; XVII:48; XVin;4S>49. 
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' ttnictunf in various kinds of acackmic libraries (e.g., public univer- 
sity^ private university, church-related college, etc.),. aff well as the 
average compensation by library function. 

In 1975, ALA'S Association of College and Research Libraries 
successfully sought Council support to continue the series by collect- 
/ ing and publishing information on the salaries and fringe benefits 

^ of academic librarians for the 1975-76 academic year. In December- 

1975, questionnaires were mailed to all academic libraries in institu- 
tions participating in the American Asspdation of University. 
Profnsors' salary survey. The analysis of the response will attempt 
^ to show how much, if any, improvement has occurred, in the eco- 
nomic status of librarians since the 1972^73 swirvey and how salaries 
of academic librarians cpmpare'with those of the dasisroom faculty. > 
Data has also been coUected on the number of women and xninorities 
employed in academic libraries and their rates of compensation. The 
final report will be published in October 1976. 

Another aspect of the problem is ftie lack of opportunities for 
librarians to increase their sldlls and enrich their professional experi- 
ence. Such opportunities have been available to their faculty col- 
league for many years. In 1969, CLR introduced the first of .several 
programs whose, primary focus is to provide librarians with oppor- 
tunitie<tor professional develjppment and thus augment the reservoir 
• of ftop-level talent available 4^ undertake the challenges of library 
seiWe in the years to comfu^ 

FeDowship Over 180 outstanding midcareer librarians have participated in the 
Program Fellowship Program since it was initialed in 1969. Each Fellow 
utilizes a leave of absence of at least three months to pursue a 
self-developed study project aimed at improving his or her com- 
petence in the substantive,, administrative, or technical aspects of 
librarianship. Many of the recipients have published books and 
• articles bised at least in part on their experiences and have reported 
J to their colleagues at conferences, seminars^^d workshops. 

/ This past year, the following librari^ received fellowships for 

• the 18-month pc^ that wiU^nd in Sei^teca^^ 

Mae Benne, professor. School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington. T<> identify the current functions and changes of central 
children'^ rooms in 31 metropolitan libraries an^ to analyze the effect 
of changes on organization and*scrvices. 

Elizabeth Beyerly, chief. Reference and Loan; UNESCO Li- 
brary, Paris. To study the current theoretical foundations of the 
' United Nations and UNESCO depository system and to determine 

the status of this system in selected African libraries. 

Susan D. Csaky, head. Department of Government Publica- 
^ tions. University of Kentucky Libraries. To study the organizational 
structure and publishing policies of the European Community for the 
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purpose of developing a functional classification system for Euro- 
pean Community documents. 



Shirley E. Ediall, assistant prdfe^ssor. School of Infonxyition 
and Library Studies, State University of NewVork at Buffalo. To 
study the administration, utilization, and collection development 
policies of government document collections in community college 
libraries that have been designated as depositories.^^ 

Richard D. Hcrshcopf, assistant director for public services, 
Colorado State University Libraries. To make a comparative and 
historical study of the subject^iivisional arrangement of collections. 

^ Paul Jonan Ho, catalog librarian, •East Asian Library, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. To investigate Japan's library resources on the 
People's Republic of China and to study ways of facilitating their use^ 
through intemational^library cooperation. . " 

Orlyn B. LaBrake, assistant director pf libi-aries, JRensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. For a short-term internship program to en- 
hance her management skills. 

Isaac T..Little|on, director of libraries. North Carolina State 
University. To study the xole of state commissions or boar^ of 
higher education in the development of libraries. 

^ r • * " ■ . • . ■ 

William M. McCIellaii, music libra^^. University of Illinois 
at Urbana. To develop guidelines for the usepf institutions of higher 
education in evaluating their music collections and services. - 



Robert L. MoW^ry, humanities librarian, Illinois Wesleyan 
University^ To study conHnuousTevTsion policies of the Library of 
Congress classification system. . 

Kathcrine Anne Peters, head Iwrarian, Kauai Community 
College. To examine learning resources a^d tutorial services in study 
centers of the British Open University an^ determine their possible 
application toihe situation in Hawaii. ^ 

Ebpcth Pope, associate professor. College of Librarianship, 
Univ^rMjy of Sputh Carolina. To study bibliographic control and 
use of bibliographic data for books published in England, partially 
through ap internship at the British National Bibliography. 

Catherine ]. Reynblds, head. Government Documents Oivi* 
sion. University of Colorado Libraries. To study space planning for 
government document collectionsfin research libraries. 
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Kathtfinc Ro^jM>lk, refcreni* Ubrarian, St. Olaf CoUege, 
To examine orienUtion and instruction programs at several coUegrt/ 
for the purposes of designing a comprehensive program for studen^ 
at St. Olaf College. ' 

AnlU R. Schilkr, referencelibrarian/bibliographer, Uni^/rsity 
of California, San I^ego. Tcilfxaibine the interface of t^^ 
^*Si«ctor and the academic library in the provision of social science 
data base services, to determine the library's impact on these ser- 
vices, and toanalyze emerging policy implications. 

Philip Schwarz, automation development librarian, XJniverrity 
of Wisconsin, Stout. To examine the rOle of locally generated tide 
derivative indexing in academic and public libraries. 

Managenient Initiated in 1973, the Academic Ubrary Manag^ent Intern Program 
Intern is designed to assist in the development of managers for the nation s 
. Program large research and academic libraries. This faU the third group of five 
management-minded librarians wiltembark on ^ internship experi- 
ence; each vsrill spend a fuU year working closely with the direc^r 
* and top administrative staff of one of five la^ academic libraries, 
selected for their recognized administrative excellence. During their 
year, the interm will have a unique oppor^ru^ 
techniques used by top management for dialing ^^rith day-to-day 
problems and to share in finding splutions thesJ problems. The 
interns will also participate in special project* that a/t helpful in their 
hoit institution and at the same time inofe^yheir management 

skills. . . 

The Council pays the. salary and benefits (up to a total ot 
$20ipa))>f each intern, based on the amount received the year prior 
t>^1he inter^lship. For this year's program, the Council responded to 
ovcr250 requests for applications, with 30 candidates completing the 
applicatioa procedure. The five who were chosen to begin their 
internships in the fall of 1976 are: 

Stanton F. Biddle, Howard University, t^4vork with Richard 
M Dougherty at the University of Calif orgi^Perkeley. Mr. Piddle 
received a B. A. in government from Howard University in 1965, an 
MLS from Atlanta University (1966), and anrM.P.A. from the 
New York University Graduate School of Public Administration 
(1973). He was named associate director at the Howard University 
Library in 1973. 

William Joseph Crowe, Jr., Indiana-University, to spend hU 
year with Frederick H. Wagman at the University of Michigan. 
Currently enrolled in Indiana University's Ph.d. program in library 
science, Mr. Crowe holds a 6.A. in European history and French 
language from Boston State College (1968) and an M.L.S. from 
feutgers (1969). He joined the Indiana University library ih 1971, 
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. tint iu order librarian, then as coordinator of processing for the ^ix 
regional campus libraries. 

Peter C. Haskell, Colgate University, to work with W. Carl 
Jackson of Indiana University. After receiving his B.A. from 
Bowdoin College in 1961, Mr. Haskell spent four years as an intelli- 
gence officer with ihe^U.S. Army in Germany. Rutgers awarded 
* him an M.L.S. in 1969. In 1973 he assumed his present position as 
A associate university librarian at Colgate. ^ 

. , . Wilson Liiqulit, Indiana University, to intemiWith Frank J^. 

Grisham, Joint University Libraries in Nashville. Ny. Luquire com- 
pleted bachelor's (Furm^ University, 1963) and /aster's ^|(feana 

; , University, 1968) degrees in music before turning tb the libraryweld . 
- He received his master's (1970) and Ph.D. (1976) in library science 
from Indiana University. Mr. Luquire has worked at the Indiana 
University Libraries since 1969; his present title is associate librarian 
and senior cataloger. ' ^ 

Merrily E. Taylor^ ijjniversity of South Florida, to work with ' 
Rutherford D. Rogers, Yale University. Ms. Taylor received her 
B.A. in English education (1965) and M.A. in English literature 
(19^3) from the University of South Florida. In 1968 she was 
awarded an M.L.S. by Florida State University, Tallahassee. In 1971 
f she undertook the supervision of both the circulation and rtservie 

departments at the University of ^outh Florida. A new department 
for collection development was created in 197^4, with Ms. Taylor as 
its head. 

Advanced During .1975-76 the Council initiated a new professional develop- 
^ Study ment program, this time addressing the need of research and aca- 
Program demic libraries for libmhans with advanced study competence to 
work effectively with faculty, graduate students, and Qther scholarsi 
The goal of this program is to develop a pool of highly' qualified 
"schol^-librarians.'' To this end, successful candidates will spend an 
academic year pursuing full-time graduateTSnrse work in a scholarly 
discipline— one traditionally considered to be within the liberal arts 
and sciences— at a graduate school of distinction in the chosen field 
of*study. The program is not intended to support work in profes- 
sional areas, such as libr^ science, education, law, business admin- 
istration, or management, nor may the^funds be used for trayel or 
vyriting a dissertation. Advance Study Scholars receive stipends up 
to $15,000, based on salary and normal benefits received the year 
prior to the study. The Council also pays graduate school tuition and 
fees. The first Advanced Study Scholars, scheduled ^^o begin their 
studies in the f all.of l976, are: ^ 

Ellen Hodges Brow, Latin American bibliographer. University 
of Kansas Libraries. Ms. Brow will spend her year at |he University 
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of WiKonsin, Madison, pursuing studies in Iberian history. A doc- 
toral candidate at that institution, Ms. Brow holds^master's degrees 
in Ubrarianship (San Jose State University, ^1966) and Ibero- 
Amcrican ar«^ studies (University of Wisconsin, 1969). 

R. Cogan, who will study British imperial history, concen- 
trating on South and Southeast Asian history, at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London. She received 
master's degrees in library science (1966) and History (1973) from the 
University of California, Los Angeles, where she is currently a doc- 
toral candidate. Although her most fKent professional position was 
as assocUte music librarian in UCLA's Music Library, Ms. Co^ 
hopes to continue her career as a subject area bibliographer. 

Barbara Crawford Halpom, librarian for philosophy, classics, 
history and philosophy of science, psychology, Indiana University - 
Libraries. She received a master's degree in library science from 
Indiana University in 1966 a;^ one in classics from the same institu- 
tion in 1975. Currently eijoUed as a Ph.D. candidate in classics 
at Indiana, Ms. Halpom pfans to continue a study of the Greek 
language, history of science, and the classics at Harvard University 

during her fellowship yeat. 

i 

Gloria lean Hubbard, reference librarian, Humboldt Stale Uni- 
versity, Areata, Califomi^i. Ms Hubbard received a B.A. in Slavic 
languages from UCLA in«963 and continued as a graduate student 
^h there and at the University of Zagreb. In 1968 she was awarded 
a master's degree in library science from UCLA and completed an 
lyi.A. in English at the same institution this spring. Ms. Hubbard wiR 
pursue work in comparaljive literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Nancy Whillen Zlnn, university archivist and librarian for the 
history of thej health sciences. University of California,' San 
FraAcisco. Ms. Ziiiif^was granted an M.A. in history by Bryn Mawr 
College (1959) and «i M.S. in library science by Drexel University 
(1962). The next year she completed an internship in medical li- 
brarianship at Emory University. Ms. Zinn plans to undertake 
studies in the Department of History of the Health Sciences at her 
home institution, with related courses on the Berkeley campus. 

The selection process for each professional development pro- 
gram is rigorous. Applications are reviewed by both screening and 
. selection committees composed of eminent librarians and scholar* 
who have knowledge particularly suited to the demand* of each 
program. For the Management Intern and Advanced Study Pro- 
grams, interviews with leading candidates are also part of the final 
selection process. 
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Unlwnity In its attempt to broaden the reservoir of talent available to libraries, 
of Chicago the Council took an experimental step when in 1974 it funded a pro- 
Program gram at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School to sup- 
port work leading to the master's degree in library science for current 
holders of the Ph.D. in fields other than librarianship. The program 
was braised on the realizatiojj^ that talented scholars from many dis- 
ciplines had found rewarding careers as librarians, as well as on the 
belief that libraries have much to gain from the special competencies 
affordled by pei^ns with proven intellectual skills and a dedication 
to service. 

Six candidates completed their studies and received the 
M.A. in librarianship under the program in August 1975, and two 
more began during the past year. The Chicago program will draw 
to a close in 1977, at which time a final assessment will be made. 

The Council continues ^o seek ways in which it can help 
librarians enlarge the professional skills that will enhance library 
services in whatever form they may take. The volume of response 
from^^rarians to the present programs of this kind reinforces our 
conviction that these are important activities— to librarians and 
those they serve. Professional development programs accounted for 
$59,230 in new grants and fellowships this fiscal year. The grants 
made under the Management Intitn Program and the Advanced 
' Study Pfrogram had been authorized in the preceding year, and are 
therefore not included in this total. The board also appropriated 
$323,673 for another year of the Council's three major programs in 
this area. 
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"International library cooperation is assuming much greater impor- 
tance to librarians in all parts of the world and is likely to be a 
major concern in the next quarter of a century." With these words. 
Norman Horrocks, director of the School of Library Service, 
Dalhousie University, Canada, opened a recent discussion of the 
role of the United States in world librarianship. Dr. Horrocks went 
on to describe the shifting focus of international cooperation: 
"While in the past we have thought of such things as international 
agreements for interlibrary Ipans, cooperative agreements between 
nations in the provision of abstracting services, the services of visit* 
ing consultants, pilot projects for public library service or assistance 
with the development of library schools, the future 'will be more 
technically sophisticated with the sharing of computer software and 
the use of advanced communications networks linked with com- 
puterized retrieval systems."** 

,. What has been expressed in this statement is the logical corol- 
lary of the earlier projection of a national library system composed 
of a federation of compatible networks— that is. an international 
library system comprising national and multinatiohal networks and 
using a variety of computerized and manual techniques to exchange 
bibliographic information about the. world's publications. The re- 
' quirements for careful planning and acceptable standards in the 
growth of a national system apply equally to an evolving inter- 
national library «system. It is only in recent years that the develop- 
ment of such a system has seemed remotely possible. 

By 197Q. it had become apparent that the ^areful planning required 
for building an international library system could be achieved only 
through effective international cooperation, channeled through an 
organization in which many countries, including the United States, 
participated on an equal basis. The International Federation of 
Library Associations seemed the logical choice, for it already had 
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consulUtivc status in. UNESCO and for many years had provided an 
international forum for the discussion of library problems. 

la 1971 and again in 1974/CLR made grants that enabled 
*IFLA to strengthen its administraHve and staff operations while it 
restructured its dues schedule and moved toward self-support,*' In 
September 1975, IFLA reported that the new dues system had indeed 
helped to make administrative operations self-supporting and had 
also stimulated membership growth by over 153 percent. As of June 
1976, 644 associations and libraries from 100 countries had joined the 

federation. ' , 

At the federation s 1975 General Council Meeting in Oslo, 
discussion centered on a new organization plan calling for IFLA to 
undertake an active progrartt of substantive work, supervised by a 
professional board. Under the plan, new professional divisions, sec- 
tions, round tables, and working groups will be created, organized 
either by type of library, library function, or region^ acHvities. To 
administer these activities, the existing secretariat will expand, to 
include a professional unit, headed by a deputy secretary-general. In 
addition to its other duties, the unit will serve as a clearinghouse on 
international library activities. 

To support the proposed program activities of the IFLA secre- 
tariat the Council this year made a grant of $174,000 for the 
period of March 1, 1976, to December 31, 1978. In its first action 
under the new grant, IFLA appointed Charles S. Fineman, a human- 
ities bibliographer at Yale University, as the deputy secretary- 
general. Formal approval of the proposed structure is expected to be 
given at IFLA's August 1976 General Council Meeting in Lausanne, 
Switzerh 

One of IFLA\most important activities has remained the promotion 
of international cataloging agreements. At a CLR-supported meeting 
of cataloging sp^ialists in Copenhagen in 1969, a proposal was de- 
veloped for the establishment of a permanent secreUriat for the IFLA 
Committee on CatWguing in order to furnish needed continuity and 
coordination of its iJ^ant work. In 1971, the Council awarded 
funds to IFLA for the Cat^guing Committee secretariat, which has 
since engaged in a numberNof activities leading to major develop- 
ments in the cataloging field. Among those activities is a publications 
program that includes definitW^works on standards for inter- 
national cataloging and the quarteriy journal International Cata- 
loguing (London, 1972-). In 1973, the Cataloguing Committee secre- 
tariat presented a long-term program for developing a worldwide 
system for the exchange of bibliographic information-a system 
based on the concept of universal bibliographic control (UBC). The 
following year, the IFLA executive board approved a plan to make 
the realization of UBC a major goal of the Cataloguing Committee 
secretariat and renamed it the IRA International Office for Univer- 
sal Bibliographic Control.** 

.TXV:37: XVl:37-3a; XVIliiO-ll: XVUliO: XIX:36-37. 
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As explained by Dorothy Anderson, UBiC office director, 
'XIBC envisages a system in which each country undertakes the 
responsibility of recording the publications (With that word used in 
its widest possible sense) produced in that country and makes those 
bibliographical^records in accordance with standards which are inter- 
nationaHy accepted and acceptable."** In global terms, then, each 
publication would be cataloged only once, in the country of origin, 
and the bibliographic record thus produced would be used in infor- 
mation systems all over the world. In order for the record to be most 
useful, it must be made immediately after the publication is issued; 
this presupposes the establishment in each country of a coherent 
system of national bibliographic control. ^ 

Two Council grants covering the three-year period that ends 
June 30, 1977, have made it possible for the UBC office to carry 
forward its activities. The office also receives some financial support 
from UNESCO and a number of national libraries. 

In addition to its publication program, the UBC office: 

• acts on suggestions for products made by IFLA sections and 
committees and other members, of, the Ul^r^try and informa- 
tion*' communities; ^ 

• functions as a clearinghouse for information and as a coordi- 
nating, publishing, and consultative center; 

• sets up working groups, services them, and publishes the 
results of their work; 

• ^ promotes standardization in the UBC area. 

A major step forward in gaining acceptance of the concept of 
UBC occurred when the UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on 
the Planning of National Documentatioif and Archives Infrastruc- 
tures, held in Paris in September 1974, recommended that UBC be 
promoted by UNESCO in cooperation with IFLA as a major policy 
objective. Accordingly, through its NATIS (National Information 
System) Program, UNESCO is sponsoring a Conference of National 
Bibliographies to be held in the fall of 1977. The UBC office is closely 
involved with the preparation for this conference. 

Perhaps the most significant area of UBC office activity is the 
developmer^t of standard formats for preparing bibliographic records 
to be exchanged in the universal system. The office coordinates the 
activities of a number of working groups concerned with various 
standard formats called International Standard Bibliographic 
Descriptions (ISBD). Recommended ISBDs for monographic publi- 
cations and serials have already been published by the UBC office; 
in preparation are draft descriptions applying to nonbook materials 
and cartographic materials. A general ISBD is also under considera- 
tion to ensure compatibility among all other/specialized ISBDs. 
While not intended for use on its own by catalogers, it will con- 
tribute to the development of cataloging codes. The IFLA Working 
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' Group on Conlenl Designators, which has been developing a univer- 
sal format to be used in the international exchange, of machine- 
readable records, has ^ilso reported progress. The UBC office will 
publish the text of the UNIMARC (Universal MARC) format as 
6 soon as final editorial work is completed. 

Intcmatioiul The IFLA Office for Universal Bibliographic Control is taking an 
Network active part in an international bibliographic network study, rccom- 
Study mended and approved at a Paris meeting of national librarians in 
October 1975. A CLR grant of $11,000 to the Library of Congress 
enabled it to join with the national libraries of Australia, Canada, 
France, and Great Britain in hmding the study. The UBC office acts 
as secretary and treasurer for the project and will undertake a survey 
of bibliographic incompatibilities among nations likely to arise 
when exchanging MARC records. A steering committee— composed 
of representatives from the national libraries of Belgium, Canada^ 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Library of Congress, UNESCO, and the IFLA Office 
of Universal Bibliographic Control— has been appointed to consider 
the final report and make recommendations. 

International The success of the enlarged IFLA secretariat knd the activities of the 
Coundl Office for UBC encouraged the Council last year to make another 
on Archives grant of this type, this time for the purpose of strengthening the new , 
secretariat of the International Council on Archives (ICA) by making 
possible the addition to the secretariat staff of an executive assistant 
V* and a bilingual secretary." 4)uring the past year the secretariat 

engaged in mhH^ous activities designed to foster the development 
of archives throJLhout the world. These included the formulation 
and translation oftthe agendas, working documents, and minutes of 
various intg^mnal archival Yneetings; developmental missions to 
nations s^h ft Ethiopia and Somalia in order to negotiate archival 
programs^lA support services for new committees and sections 
^ within ICA. For several years the International Council on Archives 

has* worked closely with. UNESCO, IFLA, the Federation Inter- 
. nationale de Documentation (FID), and other international organiza- 
tions in support of world archival needs. - 

In addition to income received from contracts and the sale of 
publications, ICA is supported by dues from member archives. 
During the grant period, ICA hopes to increase its revenues from 
these sources to the point where no outside financial help is needed. 
The French National Archives houses the secretariat 2ft no cost and 
West Germany's Federal Archives has provided additional staff. 

Opportunities While the Council's work in prompting international cooperation in 
for International the last few years has been largely through the activities of IFLA, its 
Exchange concern has beeo demonstrated in other ways jas-vs^ll. Because of the 
implications for libraries, the Council has followed with interest the 
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^^rk of the Federation Internationale de Documentation and has 
Assisted ^veral of its conferences and meetings. Support has also 
been given to other conferences, meetings, seminars, institutes, etc.. 
of importance to librarians all over th« world, such as the three U.S.- 
Japan Conferences on Libraries and Information Science in Higher 
Education that have been held so far. Two inter-American seminars 
received Council aid in 1973. The first dealt with integrating the 
information services of libraries, archives, and documentation 
centers in Latin America ^d the Caribbean, while the second con- 
^centrated on centralized cataloging and the use of MARCAL (MARC 
for Latin America). 

From its inception, the Council has recognized that inter- 
national cooperation Will come about only through the efforts of 
individuals, motivated by their roles as representatives of organiza- 
tions and by their personal desires to learn and apply new techniques 
of librarianship developed throughout the world. In the ttcchange of 
information across national boundaries, both U.S. and foreign 
librarians have significant t-oles to play, for there must be cross- 
fertilization of ideas before mutually beneficial solutions to library 
problems can be reached. Accordingly, the Council has from time to 
time set aside small sums to help defray travel costs incurred by , 
individuals with leadership responsibilities in international gather- 
ings. Prior to making grants of this nature. CLR draws heavily on 
the advice and knowledge of outside consultants in appropriate 
related fields to ensure that the Council's support will have a signifi- 
cant impact in promoting international cooperation in librarianshi|!>w^ 
During the past year. Council aid enabled the U.S. Branch of the 
International Association of Music Libraries (lAML) to send a repre- 
sentative to the deliberations of the lAML Cataloging Commission 
in Norway in August 1976. Two librarians — an American and an 
Egyptian— with important contributions to make to thie profession, 
received grants that permitted their attendance at the IFLA World- 
Wid^ Seminar held in Seoul. Korea, in June 197o. > > 

Occasionally. Council support provides influential librarians 
wit*h opportunities to study in other lands developments in their 
particular fields of interest, tlius promoting anr international aware- 
ness' of library programs and methods. A grant thjs year to the 
director of the National Bibliographic Center. Biblioth^que Na- 
tionale (Paris), enabled him to undertake a three-week study tour 
focusing on automation in U.S. libraries. 

Librarians, like professionals in many other disciplines, have 
become increasingly cosmopolitan in their outlook; they know that 
the effect of national decisions on international commitments can no 
longer be ignored. The Council shares this viewpoint and will con- 
tinue to monitor events and support those activities that appear to 
contribute to the solution of library problems world-wide; In fiscial 
1976. a total of $187,109 was allocated for programs in this area of 
increasing importance. 
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General 



i) 



AsAisUncc 
for Archival 
Programs 



Society 
of American 
• Archivists 



Most of the Council's grants fall quite neatly into the six well-defin^ 
areas discussed so far in this report. Each year, however, the oppor- , 
tunity comes to provide assistance for helpfiJ programs that cannot 
properly be said to belong in any of the established categories of 
activity. Some of these have to do with surveys, publications, 
meeting, and a variety of matters important to libraries and those 
who use them. Others deal primarily with archives— institutions 
closely related to libraries. All of these are discussed in the pages . 
that follow. . ' 

The Council's original charge drew attention to the need for co- 
ordination among archival programs, as well as among libraries. 
This report has mentioned several such CLR projects, the most cur- 
rent being assistance for the secretariat of the International Council 
on Archives discussed earlier in these pages. Two other leading 
archival organizations, the Society of American Archivists (SAA) 
and the U.S. National Archives and Records Service (NARS), have 
received CLR grants for projects to solve the special problems that 
face repositories of archives— records, manuscripts, and other 
specialized documents. * . 

The^ariiest grant to the Society of American Archivists resulted in 
the major survey of state archives described previously. In 1967, 
another grant to the society enabled the author of the state survey. 
Dr. Ernst Posner, to conclude a study of ancient archival practices. 
Published V Harvard University Press, Archives in the Ancient 
World (Cambridge, Mass., 1972) was ^ co-winner of SAA's 1973 
Waldo Gifford Lcland^ prize. Patricia K. Grimsted was the othfer 
winner that year for her Archives and Manuscript Repositories in the 
USSR: Moscow and Leningrad (Princeton, N.J., 1972). In 1971, the 
Council anli the National Endowment for the Humanities had pro- 
vided a matching grant to Dr. Grimsted for the preparation of a 
two-volume companion to her prize-winning ^tudy, also scheduled, 
.for publication by Princeton University Press, This work will pro- 
vide a directory of archives and other manuscript repositories in the 
fifteen republics of the USSR, together with an annotated bibli- 
ography of published guides, catalogs, and other research aids. 
While continuing work on the manuscript,. Dr. Grimsted has pub- 
lished interim reports as articles in The American Archivist and the 
AHA (American Historical Association) Newsletter. 
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National 
Archixes 
and Records 
Service 



Care of 
Specialized 
Materials 



i 1966, SAA joined with the American Historical Association 
and the Organization of American Historians to form a committee to 
study the situation surrounding th^ integration of the U.S. National 
Archives<and Records Service with\he General Services Administri^ 
tion^ NARS had formerly been an independent agency, and itsl^^ 
change in status led to widespread concern about its ability to ' 
fimction efficiently within the new fAwnework. The Coimcil assisted / 
the study, out of which grew both ax^ort with recommendations; 
and a book-length account of the histoiTsand current situation of th^ 
Archives, entitled The Records of a Nation; Their Management 
Preservation, and Use (New York, 1969) and written by the com- 
mittee's secretary." 

For the past ten years/ NARS has been involved in another project 
utilizing computer technology to index existing finding aids for ar- 
chival and manuscript materials and to create new ones. In 1967, 
NARS received a two-year CLR grant to test and improve the 
SPINDEX (Selective Permutation Indexing) program in order; to 
make it as useful as possible to all archives.'' This program had 
been successfully applied by NARS several times, for example, to 
inde)( the White House files of President ]ohln F. Kennedy. 

In SPINDEX II, NARS undertook the creation of a new com- 
puter software package for use with collections of almost any size 
and with enough versatility to allow for the idiosyncrasies of differ- 
ing collection descriptions. During the first year of the project, com- 
puter programs were written that could be used by any archival 
institjution or manuscript depository to index materials held by one 
institution or to coordinate related materials held by different 
depositories. This is especially important in creating single index^ 
to varied collections, such as those held in the presidential librarie^. 

Although NARS has worked with other institutions to ensuie 
that the program would provide compatibility, the largest records 
files are located in its own buildings, and it is there that most of the 
system implementation has taken place. NARS has used SPIND^ II 
to produce an automated index to the Guide to Cartographic 
Records in the National Archives, to create a Catalog of National 
Archives Microfilm Publications, and to design findings aids and 
indexes to captured German records and the Papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress. SPINDEX II, Report and Systems Documentation, 
published by the Archives in 1975, provides a description of the 
project as well as a detailed guide to its application. . 

Archival collections frequently contain large quantities of nonbook 
materials that require special handlingr These may be in the form of 
photographs, manuscripts, microforms, slides, etc. The Council ht^ 
made several grants for the preparation of handbooks and manuals, 
equally valuable to archives and libraries^ that discuss method^ of 
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organizing, preserving, administering, and servicing materials in 
special formats. 

Two CLR grants to the American Association for State and 
Local History (AASLH) serve as examples. A 1970 award resulted . 
in the public^ifof the 376-page Modem Manuscripts (Nashville, 
1975) by-*^eth W. Duckett. Described by one reviewer as "an 
essential, if not indispensable, tool,"" the guide contains practical 
information on the management, care, and use of manuscript collec- 
^ tions. In 1972 a second grant enabled AASLH to begin preparation 

of a manual dealing with photographic collections. The soon-to-be- 
published book-^'The Collection, Use, and Care of Historical 
Pholo^aphs"--will discuss the philosophy of photographic acquisi- 
tion and the practical problems of establishing and maintainii\g a 
collection. 

Specialized In addition to earlier efforts to provide standards for gathering 

Surveys library statistics, the Council has also furnished funds for specific , 
andSUtus surveys. In 1968 a Council grant of $20,000 to the American 
Rcpons Association of Law Libraries (AALL) initiated a project to collect and 
analyze important data concerning law libraries.'* Although the 
ori^nal proposal called for a comprehensive survey of all law li- 
braries, it was found to be more practicable and useful to conduct 
separate surveys for four distinct groups— law school libraries, 
libraries serving a local bar, governmental law libraries, and law firm 
libraries. The^association also determined that data collection of this 
nature should be a continuous activity rather than a one-time ven- 
ture. Hence a new proposal was written, and in 1970 the original 
^ , grant was revised and extended to allow for the new (and improved) 

approach. Since then a number of surveys have been con7i^cted 
and the results published in the association's Law Library ]oumaL 
Especially notable were the results obtained from surveys of 
law school libraries, conducted annually with the cooperation of the 
American Bar Association and the Association of American Law 
Schools. The latest report of this survey, which appeared in the May 
1976 issue of Law Library Journal, contains detailed information on 
the salaries, fringe benefits, and education of law school library staff, 
along with figures forjeach library's collcfciion size, staff, expendi- 
tures, facilities, hours of operation, and use. AALL now plans to 
continue the annual survey of law school libraries and to conduct 
surveys in the other three categories on a triennial basis. To assist in 
this effort, the Council has agreed to extend the period of the grant 
to June 30, 1979, with no increase in funding. 

During the past year the Coifticil supported another type of 
statistical study, this time concerning the nation's 34 historically 
' black public colleges. The study was made under the direction of the 
Office for Advancement of Public Negro Colleges, a division of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. 
* i^y* By the end of June, responses to questionnaires were being analyzed 
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to elicit comparative information on the size of collections, staffs, 
facilities, ^ants received, services to students, and.interinstitutional 
cooperative arrangements. The final report is expected by the end of 
the summer. • *'* 

A CLR-funded study of private research libraries in England, 
conducted by' Valerie Bloomfield, was comfleled during the past 
year." Under the general direction of Sir Frink Francis, CLR con- 
sultant and director emeritus of the British Museum, Mrs. Blo6mfield 
surveyed 50 libraries in order to determine the extent to which the 
declining economy and inflation have affected their services and to 
discover what measures have been taken to improve th^ effective- 
ness. The collections of these special libraries ha^i^e been officially 
recognized as being of nafional and intematioo&l importance; Axe 
study provides an assessment of the main pipbliems that may^ 
jeopardizing their future. . j 

Books Two books promising to be of substantial interest to library building 
m Building planners have received recent Council assistance, ^nd dne is nearing 
Planners completion. William S. Pierce, chief of facilities planning at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, used a six-month sabbatical leave during 
1975-76 to complete the photography and text for a book lentatiyeW 
entitled "Planning the Library Interior." Marcel E)ekker, Inc. has 
contracted to publish the book, which Mr. Pierce expects to com- 
^ plete by September 30, 1976. 

Ellsworth Mason, head. Special Collections Department, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and a library building consultant, received a 
' small CLR grant in June 1976 to enable him to visit libraries in the 
United States and Canada in preparation for a 'book on library 
buildings. Dr. Mas&n-pUns to revise material previously published 
on the tbpic and to add new material, some of it critical reviews. 
Scarecrow Press has agreed to publish itk volume, ^tentatively 
entitled "Mason on Library Buildings." 



Federal Federal policy and library planni;ig is the topic of a Council- 
Uhrary supported book written by .*R. Kathleen Molz, based pn her five-year 
Policy experience as the chief planning officer for library programs at the 
U.S. Office of Education. bTo^v a faculty member at the Columbia 
University School of Ub^ry Service, Dr. Molz has completed work 
on the manuscript, which^has been accept^ for publication as a 
unanim^s choice of the M.I.T. Press' advisory board. The book 
will assist librarians who must deal ^ith federal prdgram^y in- 
A creasing their knowledge of the ways f^eral officials make decisions 

. on the planning, budgeting, and administration of legislated 
programs. 



Because most of the grants in this category are small ones, a 
correspondingly small share of CLR funds is allotted to it. During 
t\k past fiscal year $9,394 was awarded for projects of this kind: 
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Publications Resulting from 
CLR-Supporfcd Programs and 
Fellowships 1975-1976* 



Parti, Programs 

Aiuble Richard. "CONSER: Bibliographic Considerations." Library Re- 
sources & Technical Services 1^ (Fall 1975)-. 341-48. 
American library Laws. 4th ed., Ist supp. (1973-74). Chicago-. Amencan 
Library Association, 1975. ,/ , t oc 

American Society for Information Science. Collective Index to Volumes 1-25 
(1950-1974) of the Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science (]ASIS). Washington-. American Society for Information 
Science. 1975. , . 

Association of Research Ubraries. Office of University bbrary Manage- 
- menl Studies. Systems and Procedures Exchange Center (SPEC). 
SPECRyers-. No. 20-. Managerial and Technical Specialists 
No. 21: Paraprofessionals 
I^jo. 22-. Private Foundations 
No.23-. ' Grievance Procedures, Termination Pro- 
cedures 

' ; No. 24-. User Surveys 

No. 25-. User Statistics and Studies 
f No. 26-. BibliogMphic Accessln ARL Ubraries 

Washington: Association of Research Ubraries,S97^^76. . 
Books for College Libraries, a Core Collection of 40,000 TiJ/es, 2ded., 6 vols. 

Chicago: American Library Assodation, 1975. 
Cole William. "On the Front with Wodeh6use and Waugh. " Amencan 
libraries 7 (April 1976): 210-12. From the forthcoming ALA publica- 
tion "Consumers' Handbook to Libraries," prepared with Council 

assistance." . , , . j 

Cbflege Entrance Examination Board. Office of Library Independent Study 
'and Guidance Projects, final Report'. Part 1. The Role of the Public 
Libraries in Adult Independent Learning, New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1976. * 
Columbia -^University Ubraries. The Administrative Organization of the 
Libraries of Columbia University. A Detailed Description. New York-. 
Columbia University Libraries, 1975. „ n • c 

"COMARC Records Available. " Library of Congress Information BUlletm 5 

(April 3ft 1976): 259-60. 
Gonzalez Silvia A. "1975 Statistical Survey of law Ubraries Servmg a 

Uial Bar." Lni^LiWy/ouma/ 69 (May 1976): 185-98 
Hai^en, William R. Evaluating Microfiche Readers: A Handbook for 

Librarians. Washington: Council on Library Resources, 1975. 
Hentoff, Nal. The Saturday Library Matinee." American Hbranes 7 
(April 1976): 210-12. From the forthcoming ALA publication "Con- 
sumer's Handbook to Ubrarjas," prepared with Council assistance. 
International Federation of Library Ys*^^'*^*^"*- Airangement of 
Entries for Complex Material UrtHir Headings for Personal Authors. 
London, IFLA Committee pn Cataloging, 1975. ' 
International Federation of Ubrary AssociatW^ of Uni/orw Titl^or 
Liturgical Works of the latin RitesX '^f C^^hc Church. London. 
IFLA Committee on Cataloguing,'t975. ' . ^, , . . a 

Lewis, Alfred J. "1975 Statistical Survey of Law ScJ^ool Libraries and 

Ubrarians." Law Library Journal 69 (May 1976): 128-63. 
MacDougall, Frank C, ed. A Directory of Extension Library Services at 
N.U.E.A. Member Institutions. East Lansing. Mich.: Michigan btate 
University, Continuing Education Service, 1976. 
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Ru58, Lavinia. "Suddenly You're 50, 60,/^0. 807 Renew Ufe at the Library." 
Retirement Life 52 (April 1976): 30-il. From th<; forthcoming ALA 
publication "Consumers' Handbook to Libraries;" prepared with 
Council assistance. f '^ ' 

Verona, Eva. Corporate Headings: Their Use in Library Catalogues and 
National Bibliographies, a Comparative and Critical Study. London: 
IFLA Committee on C*ataloguing, 1975. 

Webster, Duane E. "Development and Use of the MRAP Program." Journal 
of Academic Librarianship 1 (January 1976): 5-6. 

"Working Parties of the Advisory Group on NationaPBibliographic Con- 
trol." Library of Congress Information Bulletin 34 (September l2, 

1975) : A219-22. . - 

Part 2. Fellowships 

Bierman, Kenneth ]. "Automated Alternatives to .the' Card Catalog." 
. Catholic Library World, 47 (September 1975)i 74-75. 

"Alitomated Alternatives io Card Catalogs: The Current State of 

Planning and implementation." Journal of Library Automation (De- 
cember 1975):' 277- 9d. 

Cottam, Keith M. "Professional Speci'alists in Academic Libraries." ARL 
Managemenf Supplement 4 (June 1976): 1-6. 

Dodd, James B. "Information- Brokers," Special Libraries 67 (May/June 

1976) : 243-50. 

Ehrenberg, Ralph E. "Cartographic Archives: A Perspective." Special Li- 
braries Association Geography and Map Division Bulletin, No. 99 
(March 1975)i 2-24. 

Fontaine, Sue. "Librapr Public Relations: A Comment." Catholic Library 
World 46 (Fcbj^ ary 1975): 2«S-89. 

Greenberg, Esther. fMarian's Web. " Catholic Library World At (March 

1975) : 330-32. . ^ V 
J^nson, Richard D. "J dinV Academic Libnmes." In Advances in Librarian- 
ship 5: 321-54. Melvin J. Voigt, Ed. NeW^York: Academic Press, 1975. 

Lushington, Nolan. "English Libraries Serving 50,000 to 100,000 Population." 

CortntcficiifLibranVs, Vol:17, No.4(1975): 14-22. j ^ 

Mount, Ellis. University Science and Engineering Librafps. Westport, Cdn- 

necticut: Greenw(K>d Press, 1975. 21 4p. . 
Reid, Marion T. "Coping with Budget Adversity: TflfTmprfct of the Fin4pcial 

Squeeze on Acquisitions. ' College and Research libraries 37 (May 

1976) : 266-^72. x 
Thomson, Sarah K. "Learning Resource Centers ip Community Colleges.' 

Oirtcfionn (Ortober 1975): 10-13. . 
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Note: ttem$ died in this column are not available from the CLR office. 



GLR-Supported Projects Active in Fiscal 1976* 

Unpaid FY 1976 Unpaid 

6/30/75 Grants Payment 6/30/76 

; ■ • . i (Adjustments) (Re^nd) ^ 



crican 



American Assodation for State and Lo- . « ^ 

cal History, Nashville, Tenn. Prcpara- ' 
tion of book t)n the collection, care, and 

use of photographs ($10,doa-1972) $ " 5,500 $ - $ - ^ $ 5,500 

Preparation of Modem Manuscripts 

($34,604-1970) 2,680 . (l,jri)* 1.559 



American Association of Law Libraries, 
Committee on Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. Survey of U.S. and Canadian law »^ 
library resources ($20,000-1968) ' 4,904 




485 


• 4,419 


American Council of Learned Societies, 
New York, N.Y. Survey of Arabic manur . 
scripts in U.S. libraries and other reposi-n 
tories i — 


15,000 


12,000 


3,000 



American Library Association, Chicago, , 
HI. Consumers' handbook for public li-£l 

braries ($8,372-1975)' / . 4,372 - . 2,000 2,372 
Revision of Anglo-American Cataloging 

/?u/«(f 111,431-1975) ^61,431 ~ 12,000 _ 49,431 
Survey of compensation structures of 

academic librarians , 1975-76 • - 6,894 - 6,894 

American Society for Inf(ymation Sci- 
ence, Washington, D.C. Index to JASIS^ ^ ' 
($19,910-1975) • 9,910 - ^. ^ 9 ,910 - 

Etta Amtzen, Athens, Ga. Revision of 
Guide to Art Reference Books ($8,000- 
1971) 1.600 



Association of Research Libraries, Wash- 
ington, l3.C. Office of University/Li- ] 

brary Management Studies ($81,136- / •* 

1974, $210,000-1975) 231,774 - 81,774 150,000 

W. J. Barrow Research Laboratory, Inc., ^' 
Richmond, Va. Research on preserva- 
tion of books and other library materials ^ 93,7^3 
($240,000-1975) 117,278 (11,500) 34,985 

Boston Theological Institute, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ISSNs for theological 

serials ($1,000-1975) 250 , 1,200 250 1,200 



^unaudited 



U^^INdd : FY 1976 Unpaid 

6/30/75 Grants ^ Payment 6/30/76 
(Adlustn^ts) (Refiind) 



CoUtgc Entrance Examination Board, • 
New York, N.Y» CEEB Office of Ubrary 
Independent Stydy and Guidance ProH 

ect8(t50,D00-1974) $ 25,000 $ 19.^43 $ 34,493 $ 10,450 

CohiQibU, University, New York, KY. 

Columbia University Libraries planning ^ 

office ($126,308-1971) 9,508 (6,702)> 2,806 

Council-Administered Prb)ects 

Academic Library Development Pro- , ' 88,125 (52£K)' 22,000 14,046 



gram ($100,0a>-1975) 
Academic Library Management Intern 
Prograin ($100,000-1974, $26^,000- 

1975) / ; ^ 243,561 . (35,281)' ^77,8^5 130,385 
Advanced Stu^iy Program for Librarians 

($115,000-1975) , , 114,695 • (9,695)* - 105.000 

Committee for the Coordination of Na- ' • 

tional Bibliographic Control ($22,000- ^ 

1975)^ ' 19,741 (19,741)\ — — 

C<DNSERprojecV($250,000^1975) 225,726 (11,459)^^ 75,174 139,093 

Fellowship Program (thru Sejrt. 1977) 86,056 ' 52,583 54,360 ' — 

' ' " \ (22,449)> ■ (2,002) 63,832 

S. M.V^-Hagrassy, travel assistance / — 2,109 2,109 — 

Joint CDR-NSF conference on national I 

bibliographic control ($4,275-1^74) 427 (427)*- — — 

Library Service Enhancement Program — 200,000 27.328 172,672 

Microform reader testing device ($10,650 

-1973, $4,000-1975) 4,166 (4.166)^ — — 
Participants' expenses at meetings on^ 

networkirfg and standards — 3,250 ' 2,760 490 
,^articipai1ts' exi5enses at second net- 
working meeting , — 2,750 — 2,750 

Travel (foreign) by U.S.* librarians for 2.806 ' 4,175 7,181 

purposes important to profession ^» (200) — 

Jravel (other) by U*S. librarians for pur- 
poses important to profession — 1,027 1,027 — 

Travel (unds to enable selected foreign 5,265 — 3,495 

librarians to visit the U.S. ' % (141) ,1.911' 

Valerie Bloomfield, to study significant / , 
-^private libraries in England ($10,000- 

1974) ' 5.a50 (5.850)^ — " % 

, Suzanne Dodson, University of British . 

Coliambia, Vancouver. 6uide to large *■ ^ 

collections in ipicroform , _ 1,950 500 1,450 



\ coU< 



Unpaid FY 1976 ^linpaid 

6/30/75 Grants Payment 6/30/76 
(Adjustments) (Refund) 



International Federation of Library 
Associations, The Hague, Netherlands. 
IFLA general secretariat ($45,000-1974, 
$45,000-1975) 26,443. 
Professional activities secretariat — 
Office for Universal Bibliographic Con- 
trol ($70,000-1974> $144,200-1975) 150,200 



(651)* 
174,000 



William V 



Jackso 



Nash 



Study of Latin American libi aries 



ille, Tenn. 



1,445 



Donald M. Jacobs, Boston, WUss. Index 
of pre-Civil War newspaperKl$500- 
1975) 



100 



Library of Congress, Washington, ixC. 
Feasibility study on LC as a natiol^al 
bibliographic center ($94,632-1975) 
Study of hardware and software needs 
($6,500- i975) 

National union catalog format study 
($5,000-1975) 

International bibliographic network 
study , ' 

Integration of CONSER into national 
bibliographic service at LC 
Survey for microform edition oiRAL 



Michigan' State University, East, Lansing, 
Mich. University extension library ser- 
vices directory ($1,609-1971) 



402 



R. Kathljen Molz, New York, N.Y, 
Book on federal policy and library plan- 
ning ($8,000-1975) 



84. 



4,000 



85 



25,792 
21.986 

68,000 



100 



Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Peri- 
odical list for Choice ($7,500-1975) $ 


5,200 $ 


$ ^ $ 


5,200 


Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Project LOEX ($41,969-1975) 


38,569 


— . 10,200 


28,369 


Governors SUte University, Park Forest 
/South, 111. Selective dissemination of 
microfiche ($5,138-1973) 


938 


(758)^ 180 




International Council on Archives, 
Washington, D.C. ICA Secretariat 
($72,000-1975) 


66,500 


— • 22,000 


44,560 



152,014 
82,200 

1.445 



67,632 




54,000 


13,632 


1,500 


(27)^ 






3,000 




3,000 






11,000 


11,000 






165',800 


16,350 


149,450 




12,200 ' 


10,200 


2,000 
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Unpaid FY 1976 
6/30/75 Grants Payments 
(Adjustments) (Refund) 


Unpaid 

6/30/76 


N^tiohal AssociaHbn of State Univer- 
shies and Land Grant Collc;ges, Atlanta, 
Ga. Status report on libf^uies of historic 
cally black pi^lic colleges 


$ - .$ 


• • 
2.500 


$ 2.000 $^ 500 


National Endowment for the Humanities 
wasnmgton, Large^aie test ot 
morpholine process for preserving books 

Tbward a California Library Automa- 
tion Network (CLAN) 


— 


88.000 
121.900 


88>000 
121.900 




National Library of Canada, Ottawa.To 
increase the library's ability to authenti- 
cate titles in CONSER ' 




78.000 




78.000 


Ohio Col£^ Library Center, Colum- 
bus, Ohio Development of on-line ac- 
quisition subsystem($124, 250-1975) 


79.250 


- — 


21.000 


58.250 


PTC Research Foundation, Concord, 
N.H. Conference on abstracting, legal 
articles for computer storage . and 
retrieval •* 




5.250 


3.000 


t 

2.2SO 


PennsylvaiUa State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. Assessment of impact of 
MRAP 


■ 


31.509 


- 7.000 


24.509 


William S. Pierce, State College, Pa. 
"Planning the Library Interior " ($3,000^ 
1975) 


. 3.000 


• 


2.500 


^ 500 


Frank Rodgers, Portland State Univer- 
sity, Portland, Ore. Manual of British 
government publications 




« 

4.300 


4.000 


300 


Gs^T3hepherd, Ithaca, N.Y. Travel to 
meeting 
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Southeastern Library Network, Atlanta, 
Ga. Training librarians to participate in 
SOLINET ($10,000-1974) 


3.400 




2.200 


1.200 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Toward a California library automation 
network ($348,800-1975)'* 


243.^800 


( 

(243.800)»-» — 




— : ; k 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. Im- 
proved access to books by augmentaUon 
of MArfc records 




\ 76.615 


25.000 


■ \ 

51,615 
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Unhrcnity of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Library data management system 
($350,000-1975) 

Fellowship program for holders of non- 



Unpaid FY 197^ Unpaid 

6/30/75 Grants Payments 6/30/76 
(Adjustments) (Refund) 

^-r 



$ 250,000 $ - 



37,600 



$ 150,000 $ 100,000 



t 



34,350 



University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Administration, of ANSI 
Committee Z-39 through April 1976 
($14,000-1975) 

Through June 1977 

Through June 1978 



11,000 - 



9.290 



29,649 
23,719 



University of The State of New York 
Albany, N.Y. (for State Library) Study 
of state government information needs 
($25,000-1974) 



4,000 



Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
(for Joint University Libraries) Model 
research and development unit ($171,107 
-1969, $89,465-1972) 



55,760 



ijyabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
For its College Library Program: match- 



/ 



5,000 



TOTALS 

les^ adjustments/ 
^ refunds 



iXTo mtorvxinuscd portion (o fund balance. 



2,390,975 



1,148,011 
(275,913)* 
(138,698)^ 



1,355,159 
fl3,843) 



3,250 



University of Illinois Law Library 
Champaign, 111. On-line computer ref- 
?crence service 




1,080 


750 330 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. Con- 








ference on publication of American his- 








torical manuscripts ($3,750-1975) 


1,231 


(405)* 


826 — 



1,710 
29,649 
23,719 



4,000 



51,000 4,760 



2,500 2,500 



Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis, Mo. To develop internal financial 
auditing procedures for university 
libraries 


i9 


0' 

10,000 


4,000 


6,000 


Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colo. De- 
sign of a western interstate bibliographic 
network.($79,325-1975) 


61,825 




52,500 


9,325 



1,783,059 



$2,390,975 $ 733,4^ $1,341,^16 $1,783,059 



* Amouni rrfl«cu ih* portion of lh« granl allocated tor adminitlralive coift or unawarded appropriations that pripr to June 30, 1975. 
were included w»th total grant. Beginning with this report, project costs for CLR-administered proiects and unawarded appropriationf 
wilt appear separate from the grants paya'ble schedule. ^ 
86 3. Superseded by a matching grant to NEHJ or the purpose^ 



"Council on 
Library Resources, 
Inc. 



Schedule of Appropriations for Council Administered 
Projects* 

June 30, 1976 



Academic Library Development 

Program 1976-77 

Cpntinuation 1977-78 ^ 
w 

Academic Library Management 
Intern Program 1974-77 
Continuation 1977-78 / 

Advanced Study Program 1977-78 

Committee for the Coordination of 
National Bibliographic Control 
1975 

Continuation 1976 
Computer Output Microfilm Study 
Conversion of Serials— CONSER 
Fellowship Program 1977-78 

Library Service Enhancement 
Program 1976-77 
Continuation 1977-78 

Study of significant private 
libraries in England 

'(ravel (foreign) by U.S. librarians 
for purposes important to 
j^ofession ' 

TravcHotiier) by U . S . librarians 
for purposes important to 
profession 

Total/ 



Appropri- 
ations . 

S100,000 
200,000 

265,000 
110,000 

110,000 



22,000 
25,000 

20,000 

250,000 

100,000 

220,000 
210,000' 

10,000 



5,875 



Awjflrds 
$ 47,046; 

205,000 



Project 
Costs 
Paid 

$ 6,168 



40^ 



232,802 



193,399 



15,658 

5,244 
6,601 

12,373 
6,979 



3,000 



4,175 



1,027 • 



Appropri- 
ated 
Balance 

6/30/76 

$ 46,786 
200,000 

19,160 
110,000 

110,000 



6,342 
25,000 

14,756 

10,597 

100,000 

14,228 
210,000 

3,021 



1,700 



1,973 
$873,563 



* unaudited 
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Council on 
Library Resources, 

Inc. 



Opinion of Independent Accountants 



' September 20, 1976 

To The Board of Directors of 

Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

We have examined the balance sheet ot the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. (Coundl) as of June 30, 1976 and the related state- 
ments of activity under restricted Ford Foundation grant, of func- 
tional expenses and of changes in ca^ and investments for the two 
year period then ended. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in- 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

• The Council's operations are financed primarily through grants 
from The Ford Foundation, Effective July 1, 1974 the Council re- ' 
ccived a new grant of $6,000,000 for continuation of its program for 
a three year period. The Council considers its "business cycle'^^as 
three years coinciding with the term of the grant. Accordingly, as 
described in Note 2 to the financial statements, the results of activity 
and changes in cash and investments are t)resented in the accom- 
panying financial statements for the two year per^from the incep- 
tion of the present grant, July l/ 1974. As further described in Note 2 
to the financial statements, thle full amount of the grant from The 
Ford Foundation is reflected a^ revenue in the accompanying finan- 
cial statements although a portion of the grant proceeds is not due as 
of June 30, 1976. / ' 

In our opinion, the financial statements examined by us present 
fairiy 6n the basis (ks^bed abov-^the financial position of the 
Council on Ubrary^I^ui^ces. Inc. /t June 30. 1976, and the results 
of its activity andthexhanges in cash and investments for the two 
year period then ended. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 
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Council on Balance Sheet, June 30, 1976 
library Resources, . 

Inc. - • V • 



Assets 



Cash * $ 16,266 

Investments 738,392 

Accrued royalties (Note 3) * . 1,411 

■■. , •■ * * ' ' . . 
Gran^receivafile from The Ford . ^ 

Foundatidn (Note 2) 3,230,000 

Other receivables . ' 11,201 

Prepaid expenses and deposits 2,520 

Totalassets $3,999,790 



Liabilitiesi and Restricteif Grant ' 

Grants, fellowships and contracts % 

payable ^ .$1,783,059 

Co-sponsored grants payable ^ ' 7,783 

Accounts payable and accrued salaries, . 

taxes and employee benefits 34,068 

Total liabilities " ' 1,824,910 

Restricted Ford Foundation grant 

Appropriated $> 873,563 

/ Unappropriated 1,301,3^7 2,174,880 

Total liabilities and 

restricted grant $3,999,790 
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Council on Stafement.of Activity Under Restricted Ford Foundation 
Library Resources. Grant ^ y * 

Inc! For the Two Year Period Ending 30, 1976 (Note 2) 

E> ■ 

Grant awarded (of which $2;770.000 has been 

received) (Note 2) $6,000,000 

Investment income • 173.958 

Royalty income * » ___9^719 * 

^ Total support \ 6.182,777 
Expenses > 

Program services v * 4.020,832 

Administrative services • ' . . ■ 473,259 



\ 



Total expenses . , 4.494,091 



Excess of supporl ovef expensies to June.30. 1976 
before Cumulative effect of a change in 

accounting method ^ 1.688.686 

Cumulative effect on prio^>eriods (to June 30y 
1974) of applying retroactively the new^ 

method of account0tgfoffera»^-«*Pfi^ 58.593 

Previous restricted R6rd Foundation grants 

unexpendeWjune 30. 1974 » 4^7.601 

Restricted Ford Foundation grant at 

June 30. 1976 ' $2.174.880 
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^tenient of Functional Expenses 

Porthi Two Ywl^E«llngIuiie30, 1976 ■ 



Cdundlon 

♦ 



, Inc. 



AUwQVut 

V nttworin^ 



{ 




ProtriM 



" ndnlionil ^ ml , ' « PtoioiM i ** . 

^ , . ^ lhiiy»vl(fi diikiim Mmgoiml Moofonni AwvUioni dmioiMwt hknuUoid GoM Totil AdnMtnlivi IfM ' 

Gi««i«Klcont^ i , $24^^^^^^ $298^555 jj^jii $«2,41^ $100416 W31S ' $3,878,315 

. 12».|06 ' , , 125,406 ' 125.«J 



FtOowihipi «. 
.- CoundlateinM 



f5,91S '12.373 ,6,168 16,^,,' 45,103 ' /s,0B4 ■ 130.871 . 

iMlAdjuttmcnt} ■ i , 

, Riultinglroinexcai , . ' ' 
aflocitioniofgnnt) 

wiWlowihipi • (503,657) (6,702) ' J^) J^^^ (47,010) (644,098) 

• ' ' "1M364 348,266 ' 298,021 49.783 168,098 450.381 463,475 "53,106 3,490,494 

Pwgnijn Support , \ ' , 

».>■■.■ ' • 

Compmitionind ' ''\ 

, 'mpMbtnrfil* 252,023. ; 13,433 15,888 40,992' 69,569 . 28,254 15.933 10.93? 437,030 $284,515 721 

■\ConiulUnJfM , : 11,891 6.895 5.655 , '150^ « , 9,210 8,408 1,875 44.084 

TnvelindlMttiBg..; 30.766 2.215 1.692 1,11)4 , 1.901 1160 li ' '38O 43 478 * 

% ■ \ ' '175 • 228 ' 8r ; 395 ' 6' 3 5746 

" "' indiegilieei , 

■4 . ■> 

itrentalifld.' 

'fumilure ' ^ ^ ^ 

.IVintii)^ and (implication ^ ^ 
Office and otherexpei^ 



130.871 ' 




■■1 

« 


(644,098),: 




3,490.494 

\ 


$284,515 


721,545 


26,562 


«,08Jv^ 

T 




. 21,243 


-21,243 \ 


s 64,425 
10,488 . 


: 64,425 . 
10,488 


, 17,787* 


. 17,787 


48.239 


48,239 



"1 " $^,968,888 $370,984 $321,264 ' W7 $229,655 $49/,40e $489,082"^' $66,302 K020,832 $473,259 $4,494,091 



Council on Notes to Financial Statements/ June 30^1^6 
Library Resources; 

Inc. 




The Coundl on Library RetourcM, Iik. (Council) ti a non-profit origanization incorpo- 
rated under the laws ok the Diftrict of Columbia in 1956 for the purpose of promoting 
library reiearch. The Council's operations are finaiKcd primarily through grants from 
The Ford Foundation. Effective July 1. 1974 the Council received a new grant of 
$6,000,000 for continuation of its program for a three year period. The Couiuil conducts 
its work through directfy admjjnistefed programs as well as grants to and contracts %^th 
other appropriate organizations or iiKlividuab. 

'The Council is a private operatiiu'fcmndation and is ^exempt from Federal 
income tax under Internal Revenue code section 501(c)(3). 

2. Summary of SlgnlffciiU Accounting PoHcks and C3iai^ in Accounti^ 

The Council consid^'as iU Imsincss cycle" the three yeah coinciding with the term of 
the grant from The Ford Foundation. Consequently, thff results of Activity and the 
changes in cash and investmento are presented for the period from the effettjm date of 
the present grant. July 1. 1974. 

In previous years, the Ccnmcil reported its fiiundal affairs on an individual year 
by year bjnis without regard to this three year "business cycle". Under the new repor|- 
ixig. the full amount of The Ford Foundatioh grant for the three year period is recognized 
as revenue as of the effective date of the grant. Any grant funds not expended or com- 
mitted by the Coundl within the three year term Of the grant must, in accordance with 
the grant agreement, be returned to The Ford Foundation. 

Grafts, contracts and fiellowships arc recorded as expense when the redf^t is 
notified that they ajM receive the funds. The Coundl fonnerly followed the /olicy'of 
recpgnizing grant jfl^ontract expense when the funds for the specific purpMes were 
appropriated by. tflp>ard of Directors. The nev/ method has been adopted to^more . 
properly reflect th^Bbility created when the redpients have been notified of their selec^ 
tion. The effect of the dunge is to decrease grant and contract expense by $814,814'for 
the two year k>eribd ended June 3(L^976. The cumulative effect of the change in the 
method of recognizing grant and contract expense at July 1, 1974 of $58,593 b induded 
^ in the accompanying statements to give effect to the retroactive application of the new 
method. ' * ,\ 

purchases of office fiimiture. and equipment are recorded as an expense in the 
year acquired. * / 

3. Royalties 

The Council receives royalties from. the sale of a publication ei)titled Handbook of. 
Data Procesiing^ for Libraries. The Counfnl also receives royalties under an agreenyent 
relating to die publication and sale of a book entitled 'Economics of Academics 
Librarits, Both of tl^^ publications were developed under th^^Suhcil's sponsorship 
financed bv The Ford Fount^btion and accordingly royalties therefore are considered 
[estricted finds. . . - - ' ^ < ^ 

4. Rtlircment Plan / " ' ^ 

Employees are eligible for pai^idpation in the Council's retirement annOity program 
which is administered through tivkTlAA/CREF insurance companies. IiKlividual x:on- 
tracts tssiic^ under the plan provide for full and immWliatle veiling of both the Council's 
and employees' contributions. The Council's contribution anfMinted to $70,000 for the ' 
two year period ended June 30. 1976. 

5. \commitmcntsk 

The Coundl l^ses^rffite space unider a lease expiring November^. 1977 providing for 



minimum rentals of approxin^tefy $30,500. 
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Index 



Acadcmlic Library Development Program 50-51. 

^ 83,87 » 
Acadcmiciibr/ary Management Intern Program . 

^ 66-67/83, 87 ^' 
AcAranccd Study Program for Librarians 67-68, 
,83,87 

Advisory Group^on National Bibliographic Con- 
trol 27n 

American Association for State and Local His- 

^ tory 78, 82 ^ * 
American Awociation of Law Libraries 78, 82 
An^ehcan Council of Learned Societies 57, 82 
American bbrary Associatipn 9, 12, 16-17, 35, 

45,59,82 ^ 
Am»rican Lilffary Laws 17 
American Society for Information Science 33, 82 
American State Archives 17 
Anderson. Dorothy 73 
Anglo-American Catfl/ogmg Rules 35. 82 
ANSI Committee Z/39 29,34-35,86 
Arabic manuscripts 57 

Archival programs r7, 76-78 ^ . 

Archive of Folk So^g 20 
Amtzen, Etta 82 

Association for Asian Studies 13 > 
Association^of College and Reseahch Libraries 64 
Association of Research Libraries 14„l5, 20, 42, 

.47-49,82 ^ 
Autoniation an(i the Library of Congress 12 
BALLOTS 31 ' 

Barrow R^arch llaboratory. Inc. 13-14, 38-40, 
82 

BASIS 30 

Baumol. William 51 

Benne. Mae 64 . ^ 

Beyerly. Elizabeth 64 / t 
. Biddle, Stantoi^F.66 

Bloomfield. Valerie 79, 83, 87 

Books-by-mail 58 '« 
%boksfor College Libraries.56-57 

Booz, Allen & Hatnilton'47-48 

Boston Theological Institute 35; 82 

British government publications 57 

Brook^, Jean 60 
' Brow, Ellen Hodges 61* ■ 

Bucknell University 33 

Cameron. Donald F. 63 

Cataloging-in-publication 26-27 ^ 

Cataloging-in-source 12 

Chinese Materials and Research Aids Service 
Centei:a3 ' 

Cfio/ce lir^, 84 

Clapp/y^tw^. 10 



CL*R -administered projects 83, 87 
C6gan. JillR.6i9 . " 

Cole. Fred C. 18 

"Collection, ys*?«nd Care of Historical Photo- 

graphs" 78 ^ 
College Entrance Examination Board 60-61, 83 
' College Library Program 53-55 
Columbia University 49, 83 
COMARC23 

Committee for the Coordination of N«|tional 
) Bibliograph ic Control i7-29, 83, 87 

"Comm»ter Actess to Secondary Legal Mate- 
>flals" 33 

Computer output microfilm 21, 42-43, ^7 
CONSER Project 24-25, 28, 30, 83, 84, 87 
Consortium for Pviblic Library Innovation 61 
"Consumers' Handbook for Public Librafies" 
?9,82 

; Cornell University 51, 56 

Crowe, Jr.. William J. 66 

Csaky, Susan D. 64 x 

Current List of Medical'JLiterature 12 • 

Dallas Public Library 59^60 

Dartmouth College 42 ' . 

DePauw University 56 ' ^ 

, Dodsbn. Suzanne 45, 83 

IDuckett. Kenneth W. 78 ^ \ 

EariKam College 56, 84 
. Eastern Michigan University 55^ 84 , 

Economics of Academic Litrories 51 

Edsall. Shirley A. 65-^ * . 

Evaluating Microfiche Readers: a Handj;jook for 
Librarians 45,^83 

:Farmirtgton Plan 14 

FederaW.ibrary Committee 17 ^ 

Federatibn liitfc-nationale de Documentation 74P, 7 

Fellowiip Program 64-66, 83, 87 

Finemah. Charles S. 72 

Ford-Foundation 10 

Foreign Newspaper Microfilming Project 42 
Governors State University 44-45, 84 
• Crimsted. Patricia K. 76 

Guide to Microreproduction Equipment 16 
al-Hagrassy. S, M. 83 1 ' 

Halporh, Barbata.CrarwfQrd 68 
Haskell^PeterC. 67 
Hawken. William R. 45 ' ■ 
Heim. Peggy 63 
Herschcopf . Richard D. 65 
Ho. Pauljonan 65 
Hubbard, Cloria jean 68 
1FLA12, 71-72, 84^ , 
IFXA Committee on Cataloguing 72 
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IRA Imefnational Officp for UBC 72-74, 84 
IFLA Working Group on Conieni Designators 
' 74 

ffLA World-Wide Seminar 75 

Index Medicus 12, 42-43 ■ ^ ■ ' 

International Association of Music Libraries 13, ■ 

"•.^ 75 . .. ' ' 

international bibliographic network study 74, M 
Intemitional Council on Archive^ 74, 84 
ISBDr3-74 
lSBN2a 
ISSN 34, 35, 82 
Jackson/ William V. 84 
^ Jacobs, Donal^M. 84 
/i4S/Sindb(33,82 
Johnson, Edward 49 Vjtf* 
Joint Universitypbraries 50, 8d 
^Joumalof Library Automation 20 . 
LaBrake, OrlynB. 65 
Lawrence University 56 ^ 
Learner's Advisory Service 60-61 
Lewii and Clark College 56 
Library buildings 79 • . 

Ubra^ of Congress 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 24, 25-26, 

29, 35, 38, 42, 43-44, 74, 84 
Library Service Enhan^ment Program 55-56, 

83.87 - f 

Library Statistics: a. Handbook of Corrtepts. ., 

Definition^, and technology 17 
Library Technology Program'16, 45< 
library Technology Reports 16 ^^ » ' 
"tittleton, Isai^T. 6i 
Luquire. Wilsfeon 67 
McClellan, tA^illiam M. 65 
fc» McGill University 49 , - 

A Management Intern Program 66-67 
Mann, Stuart H. 49 

MARC 19, 20, 2i, 25-26, 29, 31, 32, 33-34 85 
V MARCAL75 

Marcus, Matityahu 51 
Martin, Thomas J. 57 
Mason, Ellsworth 79 
Massachusetts Institute of TArhnology 21 
MEDLARS 12, 18 
\ Mega System Dinign 41 
Mellon, Andrew W.. . Foundation 3i 
Michigan State _University*84 " 
Modem Manuscripts 78 ' i 
Molz, R. Kathleeif 79, 84 
Morein. P. Grady 50 
Mowery, 
. MRAP 
Music 

Natipnal Agricultural Library 20 
National Archives and Records Service 77 
National Association of State Universities and 

Land-Grant Colleges 78, 85 
National bibliographic control 24, 27 
National Commission on Libracks and Informa 
tion Science 27 » 




rein. P. Grady 50 ^ 
wery, Robert L. 65 ^ 
^48, 49, 85 V y 
sic Library Associati<^ 13 



National Endowment-f or the Humanities 25, 26, 

31, '32, 40, 53-55, 57-58, 61, 76, 85 
JMational Federation of Alwt^ctingand Indexing 
/ Services 25 - ^ 

/ National Hbtorical Publications Commission 40 
L Natioaal Libraries Task Force^20 , 
Natjj/al Library of Canada 85 
"^ISlational Library of Medicine 11, 18, 20, 43 
. , National Register of Microform Masters 16 ' \ v 
National Science Foundation 25, 27, 83 
National,Serials Data Program 20, 24, 25 
National Technical Information Service 44-45 
National Union Catalog 25, 26, 84 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collef- 
tions 11 

New tngland Board of Higher Education 20 
y New England Document Conservation Center 38 
' NELINET.20 

Network development 29 . 

New York State^bralcy 59, 86 

Nonti:aditi^al ed\^tiori 59-61 . $ ' ' ' 

Nortli Carolina A^ultural and Technical ^ 
/ ; University 56 • . , 

Offite for Advancement of Publi<|*s|egro Col- 
leges 78 

Office of Library Independent Study and Guid- 
ance Projects 60-61, 83 
Office of University Library Man,agement , 

Studies 48^49, 51,, 82 
•Ohio College Library Center 25, 29i-30, 32, 85 
Ohio State University 33 
gon Stat^University 56 
» International Conference on Cataloguing 

Principles 12-13 
nsylnania St^te University 49; 85 
iianent/)darable paper 40-41 
, Katherine Anne 65 
VilliamS. 79, 85 

. - f - 
nspeth65 
r^ner, Ernst 76 
Presbyterian<Zollege56 < i. 

Problems in Univehity Library Management \& 
Project Intrex 21 ' 
Project LOEX5S,, 84 • 
PTC Research Foundation 33, 85 ; 
Public Law-480 Program 14 
Public libraries 57-61 
public Library Association 58i 59 ' 
Public Library Automation Network 31 
RECON19 ; ' V V 

Register of Additional Locations 
Reich, David 60 

Repertoire International des Sources Musicales 
13 

^j^esearch Corporation 40 , 
Reynolds.^Catherine J. 65 , 
Rodgers, Frank 57, 85 
Rottsolk, Katherine M. 66 
Salary survey 63-64^2 
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San Antonio Public Library 58 
Schiller. AniuR <66- , / 

Schwarz, Phaip66 

Shepherd. G.F. 85 ; * ' 
SUCE31 s ^ , 

Small Librarito Project 17 . _ ' 

Society of American Archivists 76-77 
SOUNET31-32,50,85 . ^ 

:.SPEC48 V 

Special Foreip) Currency Program 14 ^ 
SPINDEX77 ' - 
StandartU 34-35 

Stanford University 31, 85 » ,. 
^tate University CoUe^at Potsdam 56 
Sutistics 17-18, 7^79 
A Strategic for Public library Change 58, 59 
Syracuse University, School of Information > 

Studies 33-34. 85 ' ' 
Taylor, Merrily E. 67 
Travel funds 83, 87 : 
UNESCO 72, 73, 74 * ^ 
UNIMARC74 . * 

Union list of Serials 11 
Universal bibliographic control 72-74, 84 



Universal Product Code 28 
* Universal Serials and Book Exchange 14 
University eif Chicagd 32, 69, 86 

. . University of Illinois, College of Law 33 
UniVersity of Iowa 86 ' 

' University o f* New H a mpsh i re 56 1 — 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 86 
University of North Carolina, Charlotte 50^51 
- University of Pennsylvania 42 . 
University of South Carolina 56 
University of the State of New york 86 
U.S. -japan Conference 75 • ' 

U.S. Office of Education 19, 30, 31, 61, 79 
Vanderbilt University 50, 86 , 
Virginia State Library 40 
Wabash College 86 ' 
Washington State Library 30 
Washir\gton University 51, 86 , ' 
Webster, Duane 48 • . 
Welsh; William J. 24 
West Georgia College 56 . 

• W1CHE32,86 
W1LC032 

Zinn. Nancy Whitten 68 



Acronyms Used In This Report 

AACR Anglo-American Cataloging Rules ^ ■■ 

AALL American Association of Law Libraries 

AASUi American Association of State and Local History 

• ACLS American Council of Learned Societies 

ALA American Library Association 

ARL Association of Research Libraries 

^ ASIS "American §ociety^or Information Science 

BALiOTS Bibliographic Automation of Large Library Operations using,a' 
* Time-sharing System • ' 

BASIS Batfielle Automated Search Information System 

BCL Books for College Libraries 

BCNF Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence .^^^^ 

BTI Boston Theological Institute 

CCNEiC Committee for the Coordination of National Bibliographic Control 

CEEB College Entrance Examination Board 

CIP' Cataloging In Publication 

CLEF College Level Examination Pfogram 

CLP College Library Program . 

CLR Council on Library Resources 

CQM Computer Output lylicrofilm 

CQMARC cooperative MARC 
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FID 
GEpc 
ICA 



CONvenion of SERials project 
• Federation ImVmalionaJc'de DbciohenUtioi 
General Educationaipevelopment 
International Council on Archives 



JflA — In t e mati u ual 1 



I oi Ubrary Associations 



;IAML 

INTREX 
ISBD 
ISBN 
ISSN 
JASlSt 
JUL 
LC 

• L OEX 

/ "^LSEP 
, LTP 
- MARC 
MARCAL 
MEPLARS 
MltAP 
NARS 
NCLIS 
. NEH 
y NELINET ^ 
NLM 
NSDP 
^ • NSF 
\ NTIS 
OCLC 
QMS 
PLA 
PLATO 
R&D 
RAL 
' RECON 
SAA 
SLICE 
SOLINET 
SPEC 
SPINDEX 
SRIM 
UBC 
UNGC 
. UNESCO 
UNIMARC ' 
UPC 
USBE 
USSR 
WICHE* 
WILCO 



International Associa^tion of Musicjjbraries 
INformationTRahsf^rEXperihients : ' 
Intemafional Standafd Bibliographic Description 
International Stajfidai-d 690k Number I 
International Stand^d Serial Number 
Jounwd of the Amerilcan Spdety of Info^^ 
Joint University Ubraries ( ^ 

^Libraiyof (^ongress 
Library Orie^ttatibn-instructioo EXchange 
Ubrary Service Enhancement Program 
Library Technology Program I * 

, MAchine-ReadabFe Cataloging | . * ' 

MARC for Latin. Am'ericJ * . r , 

MEDical Literature Analysis and Re^val System 
Management Review «nd Analysis Ingram 
National Archives and Records Service * 
National Commission on Ubraries and hif ormatiori Science 
National Endowment for the Humahitiei ' 
New England LIbraryNETwork ' • \ • 

National Library of Meplicinc>v,. 
National sirialsData Progrim - . ' ^/ 
National Science Foundation ^ ' 

National Technical Information Service \. 
Ohio College Library ^Center ^ 
"^S* f University Libraryjvlanagement Studies 
Public Library Assoqia^tion r 
Programmed Logic f^^r^utomated Teacl^ing/Operations ■ 
Kesearch and Develapmeht 

Register of AdditionaLLocatians ' ^ 

"REtrospective CONversion project - - 

Society of American Archivists 

Southwestern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor 
Southeastern Library NETwork 

Systems Procedures and Exchange Center ' 

Selective Permutation INDEXing ' - 

Selected Research In Microfich;^ 

Universal Bibliographic Control' 

University of North Carolina, Charlotte ' • 

KeiTSc Organization 
Universal Product Code . — 
Universal Seriab and 600k Exchange : 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Western Interstate Commission for Higiter Education' . 
Westem.Interstatelibrary Coordinating Organization 
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